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‘* A plain, unceremonious man, my masters ;, but 
one who hath seen service. Will ye hear him chir- 
rup? Faith, he can do it, until the welkin ring again. 
He hath a'passing huskiness in his pipe, as though he 
had been eating filberts ; but he’s a merry:man anda 
good companion ; and so, my masters, bid him draw 
up to the board, and, to begin with, what say ye toa 
catch ?” 7 The Old Haunt. 


WITHOUT entering into a profound enquiry as to the 
causes of the circumstance, we shall confine ourselves to 
remarking that musical talent is, more than any other, 
hereditary from father to son: nay, it very frequently 
runs throughout a family, and continues in the nume- 
rous branches springing from many intermarriages and 
alliances. It also frequently happens, that the talent 
may be comparatively imperfect in the father, although 
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“ DRAMATIC BIOGRAPHY. 


it discloses itself in full maturity in his offspring ; to 
use the beautiful expression of a living writer ‘ the bud 
expands and becomes a flower.’ These remarks are in 
every way applicable to CHARLES EpwarD Hory, the 
subject of our present memoir. His father, CHARLES 
EpwarpD Horwn, was a native of Germany, and visited 
the English metropolis in the year 1782, where he had 
the good fortune to attract the kindly notice of the 
Saxon Ambassador, Count Bruhl, by whom he was in- 
troduced to the late Marquis of Stafford, who employed 
him to instruct in music the ladies Leveson Gower. 
The first work the composer published, he dedicated 
to Lady Charlotte Gower, the present Duchess of 
Beaufort. It was ‘* Six Stanzas for the Piano-forte,’— 
About the year 1789, through the joint recommendation 
of Lady Caroline Waldegrave and Mr. Clementi, he was 
introduced to her Majesty Queen Charlotte, and retained 
by her as music-master to the Princesses ; he held this 
situation until the year 1811. Mr. Horn has been dis- 
tinguished as a teacher of the piano-forte, and thorough 
bass, and has composed fur this instrument various 
sonatas, &c. 


Cuar.es Epwarp Hor, the subject of this biogra- 
phy, was born in the year 1786, in the parish of St. 
Martin’s, London. Of course, at a very early age, he 
experienced the talented instruction of his parent. 
Whilst a mere infant, he has executed the most difficult 
pieces of music on the piano-forte. However, at about 
the age of twenty-two, young Horn finding his voice, 
which at an early age gave indications of much power 
and sweetness, rapidly improve; he resolved to place 
himself under the celebrated Rauzzini, then residing 
at Bath, and before whom he presented himself, in 
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MEMOIR OF HORN. 


order to receive from the great master, a course cf 
singing-lessons. In this, however, our hero was dis- 
appointed, for owing to the unfortunate state of 
Rauzzini’s health, he was unable to give more than 
five or six lessons to Mr. Horn, when death gathered 
to himself the master ; although not before he had in 
a great measure grounded young Horn in the principles 
of singing ; principles, which we believe, even to the 
present day, Mr. Horn values and acts upon. 

Our hero still determined to follow up his intention 
of becoming a concert-singer ; which calling he pur- 
sued, patiently and industriously, until finding it wholly 
beneath his expectations, he turned his thoughts to the 
stage, and in the month of June, in the year 1809, 
he made his first appearance before a theatrical audi- 
ence, in the character of Heartwell, in the opera of 
Up all Night, at the English Opera House. He was 
more than tolerably successful in his new undertaking, 
and from that period, has been gradually rising in the 
estimation of the public, in the triple character of 
composer, Singer, and actor. Shortly after his appear- 
ance, Mr. ARNOLD being aware of Horn’s talents at 
composition, intrusted him with a melo-drama, opera, 
&e. In this instance, Horn did not realize the golden 
dreams by which he had been tempted to the work. 

Another opportunity was, however, speedily offered 
tohim, and he produced the music for the Bee Hive, 
which was most flatteringly received. Indeed, there 
is much character in some parts of the music of this 
pleasing operatic farce. 

At the closing of this season, Mr. Horw withdrew 
himself from the stage, and after a retirement of near!y 
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three yeurs, which he spent most advantageously, he 
re-appeared in the year 1814, at the Opera House, as 
the Seraskier, in the Siege of Belgrade. 1n this part, 
the improvement of his voice was very evident. T. 
WELCH, we understand, greatly assisted Mr. Horn, 
during his absence from the stage, in removing a cer- 
tain harshness in the notes and style of the singer. 

Mr. Horn has composed among others, the music 
in the following operas: Persian Hunter, The Magic 
Bride; Tricks upon Travellers; Boarding House ; 
Godolphin, the Lion of the North; Rich and Poor ; 
The Statue ; Charles the Bold ; The Woodman’s Hut ; 
Dirce; Annette; Devil's Bridge, in part with Mr. 
BRAHAM ; Elections ; Nourjahad ; M. P., arranged for 
Tuomas Moore, Esq. Lalla Rookh, an opera produ- 
ced at Dublin; The Wizard ; and Philandering. To 
these may be added a great number of ballads and 
canzonets. 

On the 19th of August 1814, Mr, Horn married Miss 
Ray, a young lady at that time possessing great per- 
sonal attractions, which in some measure made up for 
the deficiency in her talents as an actress. We believe 
the courtship was one of long standing, throughout 
which, if it will be any satisfaction to our female read- 
ers, we can assure them Mr. Horn wasa most alten- 
tive and impassioned lover. During a great part of the 
time, Miss Ray was attached to a theatre, at one of our 
fashionable watering-places, where it was a certain 
sight to behold of a Sunday morning Charles Horn 
upon the top of the London stage, having contrived to 
get out of the Saturday night’s performance in the me- 
tropolis, in order to pass a few extatic hours with her, 
whose subsequent fidelity as a wife has repaid every 
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MEMOIR OF HORN. 7 


devotion made to her aS a mistress. We believe one 
child, a son, is the fruit of this union. 


Our readers here find that Mr Horn has wholly 
escaped the manifold inconveniences and degradations 
to which the provincial practitioner is more or less 
subjected. Born in a respectable sphere of life, having 
the advantages of parental instruction and high con- 
nections, our hero had but to evince ‘the slightest evi- 
dence of future talent, when every pains were directed 
to raise and to foster it, and every opportunity given 
for its most favourable developement. Without wishing 
to detract from Mr. Horn’s merit as a singer, we may 
be allowed to suppose the existence of many individuals 
who waste their notes upon ‘ the desert air,’ orif not, 
are merely the lion of a club-night, who, if they had 
received but a little of the instruction and opportunity 
given to our hero, would have immeasurably surpassed 
him. Mr. Horn has, however, been fortunate in his 
connexions ; he has not tramped from village to village, 
in the hope of a dinner ; he has not tasted the bitter- 
ness of applying to a dogmatical country justice for per- 
mission to fitup a barn, or ‘the room at the Crown,’ for 
dramatic exhibition; he has, on the contrary, ‘had 


every facility offered to the developement of his abili- 
ties. 


Mr. Horn has brought forward several pupils; the 
two Misses H. were among his scholars, for the eldest 
> of whom, it is said, he did the most. 


Mr. Horn is not one of these men who make a 
short road to fame, and gain the enjoyment of public 
approbation, as it were, by some magical operation. 


We are inclined to imagine hima studious, persevering 
B 3 
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man, whe has waited patiently until good opinion 
should seek him out, without fuming himself into a 
fever of disappointment, and upbraiding the world as 
senseless and illiberal, deaf to the call of real merit, 
with the many other accusations slighted, and conse- 
quently irascible, talent, is too apt to indulge in. The 
progress of Mr. Horn has, undoubtedly been but slow 
towards the temple of fame, but if he has trodden with 
the foot of the tortoise, he has also had its surety. As 
a singer, Mr. Horn may he esteemed as between a se- 
cond and a third-rate. Uis vocal efforts bear evident 
testimony of his perseverance and great musical know- 
ledge ; for without their power, he would never have 
been able to overcome that detrimental huskiness of 
voice, which we remember in his early efforts, and 
something of which even now remains, although 
almost disguised and subdued by his first rate science. 
Mr. Horn is not a florid singer ; he has not the vice 
of running away with a song, and performing unwar- 
rantable liberties with the gamut: his execution is 
close, neat, and manly: his bursts of song carry with 
them to the end their commencing strength, and he 
has not to gasp and look, as it were, around him, for 
fresh supplies of voice ere he again attempts the ears 
of his audience, a catastrophe too frequently awaiting 
the ambitious efforts of vocalists, as in the cases of 
DuruseT and Metrose. Haman patience cannot 
attend either of them through their !abyrinthine wan- 
derings, and the ill-humour which their wantonness 
excites, has, nine times out of ten, the satisfaction of 
finding them brought to a thorough stand-still, in all 
the confusion of a half finished note. ‘There is nothing 
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of thisin Horn: he seems well assured of his capa- 
bilities: good sense appears to say to him—** thus far 
shalt thou go and no farther,”’ an injunction he neither 
goes beyond, nor falls short of, but acts up to the dic- 
tum with spirit and success. 


Mr. Horn’s forte is not so much in the expression 
of the amatory and the tender, asin the bold and in- 
spiriting ; we would, for instance, much rather hear 
him sing the solo Trust in Heaven to Rodolph, in Der 
Freischutz, than either Thine am I my faithful fair, or 
Come tell me says Rosa. His singing sounds rather of 
the power and spirit and strength of the warrior and 
hunter, than of the soft and voluptuous undulations of 
the serenader, 















To conclude our notice of Mr. Horn as a singer—he 
isa gentleman of great musical judgment, by which he 
has made, if not absolutely a bad voice, at least a very 
indifferent one, highly effective and agreeable. Asa 
singer, he is rather a man of industry_than of first-rate 
genius, 


We have now to speak of Mr. Horn as an actor. 
Within these few years there has been an evident sen- 
sation (to speak in the language of the markets) 
among singers. It is true, we doubt whether Thalia 
and Melpomene united, could make Branuam deliver a 
message even so well as the Haymarket Mr. Coates, 
or cause Mr, Sinciair, to rival Mr. HoRREBOW— it is 
in the comparatively latter vocal, candidates, we are to 
look for this new recommendation—in Sapiro, PEAR- 
MAN, PENSON, to whom we may add, (or rather he 


Should have preceded,) Mr. Horn, who also in the 
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10 DRAMATIC BIOGRAPHY. 


qualifications of an actor, displayed the- same slow 
ripening as in the character of a singer: it was 
Horwn’s Caspar, in Der Freischutz, which first assured 
the town of his superiority as an actor, and likewise 
astonished his green-room associates, (who by-the-bye, 
are rarely the first to discover germinating talent in 
a professional companion). In Caspar, Horn is every 
thing that can possibly be required ; he seems steeped 
to the very lips in German mystification and horror ; he 
louks one of the characters of Tiecke; he has a lower- 
ing devil in his eye, a fatal sallowness in his cheek, an 
irritability of the lip, and a hasty and uneven stride, 
all of which hespeak the man in a fatal compact with 
the fiend: he looks miserable and truly soul-blasted ; 
and his acting is in every way consonant with his ap- 
pearance. Mr. Horn is undoubtedly the best actor, 
for a singer, on the metropolitan boards. 


Those who would wish to hear a specimen of Mr. 
Horn’s talents as a composer, may be gratified at 
nearly the corner of every street; there is scarcely a 
barrel-organ throughout the metropolis, that does not 
half the day deal with Cherry Ripe and I’ve been Roam- 
ing, as composed by Mr. Horn. 


There are many poets who can turn one peculiar 
fancy most delicately : they can enshrine a single bril- 
liant thought in everlasting amber ; yet set them down 
to produce a poem of some cantos, and, if they did it 
at all, their work would be laboured, destitute of spirit, 
disjointed—bad. 


The same case will also apply to Mr. Horn, as a 
composer ; he can furnish the most delicate and fanciful 
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music to some solitary madrigal—but, hitherto, has 
never succeeeed in producing equally good music 
throughout an overture and three act opera. This has 
been proved in Annette, in the course of which Mr. 
Horn did not compose a single bar which, did for a 
a day, outlive the vitality of that dullest of all operas. 
There are more exquisite little pieces in the author 
from which Cherry Ripe has been extracted; we advise 
Mr. Horn to take our hint. 


We now quit the present subject. Mr. Horn is in 
person, something above the middle stature ; possess- 
ing rather expressive features, and of a sallow com- 
plexion. He is reported to be an amiable and easy 
man—and one who does not pass a chorus singer, 
disdaining to give him a “ good morning.” Of all 
men, also, Mr, Horn must necessarily escape the 
charge of coxcombry in dress: as far as the tailor is 
concerned, CHARLES HoRN is as unassuming as a 
quaker, 
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HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES, REMARKS, 
& ec. fe. 


ie 


HOAX UPON CHARLES TAYLOR. 


An infamous hoax has been played upon Mr. TAyLor. 
The following letter was addressed, in his name, to 
the Editor of The Morning Chronicle, on Tuesday, 
and inserted in that day’s Paper: 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE MORNING CHRONICLE, 

Sin—As an old servant to the Public, I beg leave to 
appeal to that Public, throngh the medium of your 
excellent Journal, against an infamous combination 
which now clearly appears to exist for the purpose of 
injuring me in my professional avocations at Vauxhall 
Gardens, the exposition of which, I fervently hope, 
will alone be sufficient to protect me against such un- 
principled malice. 

I have been before a British Public as an Actor 
and Operatic Performer upwards of 30 years, and I 
trust 1 may say, without subjecting myself to a charge 
of vanity, that I have for this long period possessed 
the partiality of the Theatrical world, and enjoyed 
the sunshine of public favour in no common degree, 
I am now descending into the vale of years, happy, 
however, let me add, in the possession of an amiable 
and affectionate wife, and blessed with a family of du- 
tiful children, who of course are dependent on me for 
their support. Judge then of the poignancy of my 


feelings, at this advanced period of my professional 
career, to find my fair fame assailed, night after night, 
at Vauxhall Gardens, by as heartless and foul a com- 
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HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES. 18 


bination as ever directed its venom against professional 
merit of any description. 

It is, I presume, well known, that I have been sing- 
ing in a quartetto, since the commencement of the 
season, at Vauxhall, which, for several evenings, met 
with unmixed applause. Latterly, however, I no sooney 
make my appearance in the Orchestra, but I aim an- 
noyed with such exclamations as these, given loud 
enough for hearing of the whole of the audience —“ Oh, 
here comes that ‘Taylor again !’’ accompanied with the 
loudest and most malicious hisses, the effect of which, 
on several occasions, has been to clear the Concert 
Room. During the performance, [ need not say, that 
I feel the force of such brutal conduct very acutely on 
my own account; but allow me to assure the Public, 
through the medium of your Journal, that I feel much 
more on account of the Proprietors, with whom I have 
an engagement for the season, upon extremely liberal 
terms; nor can I at all account for such studied and 
cruel enmity, except from having incurred the displea- 
sure of acertain party (well known to me) on account 
of my having, on some particular occasion, expressed 
my opinion in favour of Catholic Emancipation. 

I have considered it necessary to say thus much, and 
allow me to add, in conclusion, that [ have yet some 
kind-hearted friends, who will not tamely see me borne 
down, in the autumn of life, by the unprincipled 
malice of my enemies. They will be watched vigilantly, 
and, if possible, dragged to the light. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient and most hamble Servant, 


CHARLES TAYLOR. 
No. 11, Tavistock Square. 
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On Wednesday, however, the following letter ap- 
peared from the real Simon Pure: 


TO THE EDITOR OP THE MORNING CHRONICLE. 
Sin—I am reluctantly compelled to intrude myself 
upon the public, in consequence of a most nagenerous 
hoax that has been played upon me (and I suspect on 
you also), through the medium of your Paper, in a letter, 
signed ‘‘Charles Taylor.” I am quite at a loss to 
understand the object the base author of this attack 
bas had in view; but f am persuaded the Public, who 
have for so. many years manifested a kind feeling 
towards me, will not withhold it in consequence of this 
‘‘ weak invention of the enemy.” As you have given 
this fabrieation a conspicuous plate in vour Journal 
to-day, I hope, in justice, that you will insert this in 
an equally observable situation to-morrow. 
Your obedient servant, 


CHARLES TAYLOR. 
2, High Row, Knightsbridge, 
August 15. 





THE STAGE AND THE WORLD, 
An Original Sketch. 

“ All the world’s a stage.” I remember’a time when 
this truth came over me with more than its usual force. 
The truth is, we mingle the sublimest expressions in 
every-day language, until their value becomes debased 
by the association, and they require the co-operative 
power of. place and circumstance, to regain their for- 
mer dominion—in doing which, like restored kings, 
they mark by their violence a sense of ‘their former 
ill-treatment. Ad/ the world’s a stage, may have stared 
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me in the face from the title-page in a bookseller’s 
window—-a coxcomb may have quoted it tome, whilst he 
limited the rambling of his wristband, and yet the sen- 
tence may have been unheeded—the words, and not the 
sense been thought of—But here, thought I, as the 
last light was extinguished in the chandelier, which 
depended from the roof of a theatre—here, standing 
on the boards where late the passions raged, and look- 
ing towards the arena in which an animated multitude 
was a few moments since arrayed, but, which, is now 
shrouded in impenetrable darkness—here, where | feel 
the only living thing, oppressed as I am by imagin- 
ings, the offspring of a dismal solitude—here, being as 
it were, but an atom of beating flesh, compared to the 
vast bounds which circle me—here, as I look on dark- 
ness, and inhale the fumes from some half-extinguished 
wick—here I truly feel, that ‘* all the world’s a stage.”’ 
What are these boards, but as the site of ancient 
Rome—where honour, rapine, humour and ribaldry, 
took their alternate stations—whilst the idle world, 
like to the crowd that lately held those seats, cheered 
and hissed the actors, without retaining to itself one 
precept of greatness—one sally of the brain beyond 
the hubbub of the moment. 


In that corner satarude knave who clapt his hard 
hands, when the player ranted against man’s cruelty to 
woman—yet the applauding clown sallies from the 
house, and if his supper be not admirably timed, cud- 
gels his helpmate for her great neglect. There was 
stationed a plodding money-getter, who joined in the 
general approval of a speech that recommended bene- 
volence and charity to al! men, and yet, probably, on 
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leaving the theatre, he buttoned up his pocket as the 
humble linkeman doffed his cap. In yonder side-box 
sat a titled dame, flaming with diamonds frow the rifled 
earth, one who tapped her fan in token of approbation 
when the rustic girl triumphed over the artifice of 
wealth—but see the self same lady on her own estate— 
and, mark the haughty air with which she treats her 
tenants and retainers. There the shallow beardless 
Senator, may for a moment have forgotten his tooth- 
pick, to applaud the greatness of a Cato—then straitway 
to St. Stephen’s, to give a vote upon a question never 
heard. 

Certainly, the stage in some respects may be a mode! 
of the worlds but there is no place at which haman 
nature acts more fantastic tricks, and is a greater mock- 
ery of its every day practice, than in a theatre. 


MISS LOVE. 


A very excellent lithographic portrait, of this actress. 
has been lately published. The Literary Gazette criti- 
cises it very profoundly. It says, ** we cannot speak to 
the likeness, nut being familiar with the lady off the 
stage.’’ The writer might as well have declared, ‘* be 
could not tell whether Arthur Duke of WELLINGTON 
was a great General, never having seen him shave.”’ 


RAISING A CORPSE. 

In a new farce, supposed to have been written by 
Maddocks, was the following curious pun: A large 
party of soldiers surprising two resurrection men in @ 
church-yard, the officer seized one of them, and asked 
him what he had to say for himself. ‘Say, sir! why, 


that we came here to saise a corpse, and not a regiment.’ 
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DRAMATIC CRITICISMS. 


HAY MARKET. 

On Monday night an affair in two acts, called, ‘ Poor 
Relations, or, Who’s to Inherit, was played for the 
first time at this theatre. It is a strange compound of 
farce and melo-drama, and cannot, we think, become 
an established favourite at this resort of those who 
love to laugh and care not wherefore. We subjoin an 
account of the plot. 

Mr. Oliver Frumpton, a retired tradesman, who has 
also realised an immense fortune in the East Indies, 
(whether by following his art and craft, does not ap- 
pear) has two nieces ; the one a widow, Mrs. Danvsre, 
who had been married to an office: in the Company’s 
service, and the other the wife of the Honourable Mr. 
Mount Arlington, son of the Earl of Lofty. The first is 
poor, and the last rich ; and they reside (for the con- 
venience of the piece, and not for any amicable inter- 
course between them) near each other ; the one in the 
house of a griping farmer, and the other in her hus- 
band’s mansion, Soon after his arrival in England, Mr. 
Oliver Frumpton is invited to spend sometime with Mr. 
Mount-Arlington and his lady, and he accepts it.— 
When he arrives, in order to try their tempers and 
affections, he makes himself as great a nuisance as 
possible, but his host and hostess, in hopes of inheriting 
his vast property, endure it all with the utmost patience 
and complacency. At last, Mr. Oliver Frumpton re- 
ceives a letter from his agent in London, announcing 
his total ruin ; the case is immediately altered, Mr. and 
Mrs. Arlington find him a prodigious bore, and he is 
very unceremoniously turned ont of doors. He of 
course seeks shelter with his other niece, Mrs. Dan- 
vers, who also, of course, receives him with open arms 
and a few speeches about benevolence and charity, 
although] she hears that the old gentleman is not 
worth a farthing. His choice is now made: he declares 
that his behaviour was assumed, and his ruin invented 


to put his relations to the test, and Mrs. Danvers inhe- 
rits his property. 
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Of course there is 2 small spice of lovein the affair, to 
make it the more palatable; Mrs. Danvers’ son Edward, 
and Mr. Mount-Arlington’s daughter, Emma, become 
man aud wife, throngh the instrumentality of Mr. 
Frumpton. 

As we think it is not acrime to be expiated without 
benefit of clergy not to have perused Soyings and 
Doings, we may venture to inform those of our readers 
who have not thumbed over Mr. Theodore Hooke, 
that Poor Relations is adapted from one of his Doings, 
by a Mr. Benam. The piece is by no means dramatic, 
and abounds in insipid sentimentality and hoary-headed 
jokes. Liston plays Frumpton very respectably ; but 
we are accustomed to have LisTon. more than respec- 
table—FARREN should have played the part: speeches 
of benevolence and affection come with an odd grace 
from the lips of Liston. WILKINSON played Andrew, 
a comic slip of a gardener, with admirable quaintness : 
why is he not moreemployedat thistheatre? VinrnG’s 
Mr. Mount-Arlington was pleasant enough ; the part is, 
however, weak and superficial. Mr. Raymonp played 
the lover, Edward. We are ata loss to know in what 
way this gentleman has offended many of the sapient 
daily critics ; he is generally correct, and sometimes tole- 
rably spirited. Mrs. GLover as Mrs. Mount Arlington 
played with great address and intelligence ; and Mrs. 
Faucit(Mrs. Danvers) made stale sentiment as bearable 
as possible. The piece was tolerably well received, 
and will, perhaps, endure during the present season. 


ENGLISH OPERA. 

The Oracle has been played during the week ; and it 

shonld seem that the success which attends it, deter- 

mines the Managers to “ lie upon their oars” the remain- 

der of the season. We have not heard of anything new 
in preparation. 


COBURG, 


The Death Fetch is one scene of uninterrupted dull- 
ness and matter-of-fact horror. 
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c—_ Make my breast 

Transparent as pure crystal, that the world, 

Jealous of me, may see the fou'est thought 

My heart holds.’ Beaumont & Fletcher. 


Tne biographer of either Nell Gwynne or Mrs. 
Jordan, if he had the account of their birth-pjace, 
parentage, and education, in three words, would, out 
of those few syllables, be enabled to spin forth as many 
sheets. With such subjects there are innumerable 
anecdotes ever to be met— © 

‘ Thick as the motés in the sunny beams !’ 
There are characters with whom they have been asso-~- 
ciated, all of which it is necessary to touch upon, in 
order to make, as it were, a decent’ buck-ground to 
the principal picture. 

It has been very justly said,-that the sotuilii do 
not, ona first view, satisfy those preat notions excited 
inthe breasts of readers by the details of travellers. 
A little consideration, however, sets all to rights again: 
those who are at first somewhat disappointed at the 
comparatively stunted appearance of the pyramids, be- 
gin to consider that their effect is decreased, inasmuch 
as they are placed in the middle of a large plain, with 
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no neighbouring edifices to make a contrast with their 
gigan.ic and enormous masses. So it is with the bio- 
graphy of those persons who have kept the quiet tener 
of their way, and without mingling in the hubbub of 
life, without being drawn into the vortex of conten- 
tion, and whirled round in collision with the many 
straws aud fragments in the whirlpool, have kept aloof 
in Silent retirement, and whose name has scarcely ever 
been mingled with circumstances foreign to those of 
their daily application. The biography of one of these 
persons, although great in themselves, is, in a manner, 
as naked and desolate as une of the pyramids, from 
the want "of surrounding, and consequently, illustra- 
tive incidents. The hero of a story receives impor- 
tance in proportion to his associations with individuals 
of consequence : it is he, indeed, who forms the grand 
figure, but his acquaiatance and connexions are of no 
little oid to him in throwing up his appearance, and 
heightening his importance. 


Mrs. SLomAn, the fair subject of our present Me- 
moir, is, unfortunately for ourselves, divested of all 
the above advantages. She is, we are given to tinder- 
stand, one of the most prudent and domestic actresses 
on the stage ; of a retiring and amiable disposition ; 
and one who has most fortunately avoided all provin- 
cial exigence which adds a fatal beauty and variety to 
a biography, as the pangs of death adorn and diversify 
the dolphin. 

We will, however, commence the simple story which 
has been forwarded to us, of the life and adventures of 
our heroine ; in doing which, if we, at intervals, in- 
dulge in digression, we pray our readers to let it pass 
for nothing. Itis said, the Chinese, that most ancient, 
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stiff-necked, and peculating people, have a method of 
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forcing their hogs to swallow acertain number of peb- 
bles, in order to make them weigh the des‘red weight ; 
now we have a certain number of pages to fill, ana if 
the spare and attenuated cirenmstances of Mrs. Sro- 
MAN’s life, be not of themselves sufficient to fill the 
required space of paper, we trust we may be allowed to 
set any stone of a thought that it may be our good for- 
tune to light on, in any blank part of the sheet, in ore 
der that the due quantum be covered. We will not 
bargain for the stone being an absolute diamond of the 
first water, but vet still trust to tarn up something bet- 
ter than a mere shingle. 


Mrs. SLOMAN, it appears, was born in London, in the 
year 1802. It is not known, nor indeed does it much 
matter, by what means her predilection for the stage 
was first developed ; it is sufficient to say that her dra- 
matic yearnings were evident at a very early period of 
life, and before many young ladies finish their last sam- 
pler, our heroine had braved the terrible ordeal of a 
theatrical audience. 


The circumstances under which many of our first ar- 
naments of the art commenced their practice, have often 
excited wonder and remark. The great tragic muse, 
Mrs. Siddons, was first a candidate for operatic ho- 
nours ; Liston played Romeo; Oxberry, Peregrine 
and Wilkinson, Orozembo. Mrs. Stroman has evinced 
the same irregularity of design; for it appears, at the 
very early age of sixteen, she was introduced to Mr. 
Thomas Welsh, as a young lady gifted with a peculiar 
sweetness of voice, and anxious to become one of his 
musical pupils. She did not, however, enter into any 
Cc 2 
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Pd DRAMATIC BIOGRAPHY. 
atrangement with the composer, but in a sliort time 
commenced her theatrical career at Rochester, under 
the auspices of Mr. Dowton. Her success was of the 
most flattering character, and the great Doctor Cant- 
well of the day, at that time, predicted that the fair mi- 
nor would become of importance in her profession, 

A young lady, talented, and moreover pretty, rarely 
remains long in solitude; like— 





‘ yon knot of cowslips in the clifl,’ 
if she once embarkin a provincial theatre. There 
woman feels that she is, ina single state, as Doctor 
Franklin says, like the one half of a pair of scissars,— 
Numerous evils assail the timid virgin, perhaps fresh 
from the comforts of a home, and the protection of a 
father, and three or four six feet high brothers. In 
the first place, there is the securing of her luggage on 
the journeys; and again, her lodgings are some mile 
and a half distant through lanes and by-ways from the 
theatre. To walk home alone, after a five act tragedy 
and a farce, is impossible; gallantry steps in, and so, as 
we before said, it is almost miraculous if the lady comes 
up a spinster to London, or even remains so for two or 
three seasonsinthe country. Mrs, Stoman was doomed 
to experience the truth of our observation at a very 
early period after her engaging in the Rochester com- 
pany. She became sensible of the merits of Mr. H. Dow. 
ton, jun. and straightway married him. This alliance, 
however, was not allowed to be of long duration, for in 
only six months after Mrs. Stoman had yielded up her 
hand at the altar, she became a sorrowing widow; having 
no other consolation than that feeble one afforded by 


the Greek Poet— 
* Whom the Gods love die young.’ 
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Misfortune was peculiarly busy in the attending cir- 
cumstances of Mr. H. Dowton’s death ; had he lingered 
in this world but a few days more, he would have left 
his widow enriched with every pecuniary comfort, 
which, however, from some quirk or quibble of cere- 
mony, she never, in any part received. 

After the death of her husband, Mrs. Soman, per- 
severed with renewed energy, her professional career, 
supporting, by turns, nearly every line in the drama. 
She had already made a most favourable impression as 
an operatic performer ; toher fame as which, she shortly 
added the reputation of an excellent actress of pert and 
mercenary chambermaids; she then essayed genteel 
and sentimental comedy, and terminated her successful 
career at Rochester by personating Lady Teazle. Her 
next point of destination was Norwich. Here she again 
indulged her versatile disposition, and made her first 
effort in tragedy, in which she was most prosperous ; 
and by her talentas an actress, and her amiable deport- 
ment in private life, attracted the most respectable and 
general patronage throughout the Norwich circuit. 

It was not to be supposed that a lady, left a widow at 
so early a period of life, and possessing so inany inesti- 
mable qualities would long be permitted to remain in 
singleness; accordingly, during her engagement at Nor- 
wich, she was wooed and won by Mr. SLoman, a pro- 
vincial comic actor, whom we have heard very generally 
commended as an intelligent and amusing practitioner, 
As Mrs. SLoman, she remained in the Norwich company 
until the offer from the powers that be at Covent Gar- 
den Theatre, drew her to that establishment : where, in 
the October of 1824, she appeared as Belvidera with 


the most marked and general commendation. She has, 
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since that period, played many parts in high tragedy 
with universal applause. 

We have now brought our heroine tu the goal; and 
but little remains, except to give a general analysis of 
her talents as they have been developed on the metro- 
politan boards. If the sketch has been deficient in in- 
cident, the fates are to blame and not us; or even Mrs, 
Sloman is to be rated, fer not having been obliging 
enough, at some period of her life, to have either insti- 
tufted or incurred an action for a breach uf promise of 
marriage ; whereby we should have been enabled 
to extend our notice by inserting the love-letters 
perused in court, the address of the opposing counsel, 
the charge of the Judge to the Jury, with the amount 
of damages. ‘These are all delightful incidents for the 
biographer. An elopementis also in every wiy worthy of 
his attention ; andif he can, with every due observance 
for the cause of morality and good feeling, get hold of 
accounts of a harm!ess flirtation, they give an admirable 
seasoning to the page; andare, indeed, in a biography, 
what Jemon juice is in punch. ‘These matters are, un- 
fortunately, like unicorns, tuo rare to be met with every 
day ; and in the dearth of which,in the present in- 
stance, we trust we have, to the satisfaction of our 
readers, set off the few circumstances which com- 
posed our stock to the best advantage, just as a linen- 
draper, on the verge of bankruptcy ; piles up his silks 
above wood, and lays out his prints at full length ; or, 
indeed, to use a hackneyed phrase, ‘thinly scatter 
them to make up a shew.’ 

As an actress, Mrs. SLOMAN must rather be called af- 
fecting than great. She has mucli pathes, ana a quick 
intelligence of feeling, which make all her characters 
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highly interesting ; although we do not remember to 
have seen herin one in which she absolutely commanded 
the applause and admiration of her auditors. Our rea- 
ders will very readily understand our meaning by the 
term—commanded. It is being, by a sudden and ex- 
quisite touch of art, compelled to express our feelings 
in the loudest and most animated manner—it is the effect 
of that powerful appeal of genius, which admits not of 
a moment's delay ere the award of admiration be given; 
but on the contrary, renders silence impossible ; it is in- 
stantaneous—as the volleying thunder which follows 
the lightning’s flash. There is little of this in Mrs, 
StomaN—she is by no means Siddonian; but she has 
an overflowing tenderness which enriches nearly every 
character she attempts, and which presents us woman, 
clothed in her Joveliest and most valuable atiributes.— 
Her Belvidera is a delightful and high-minded perform- 
ance: her early scenes with Jaffier, breathe the very 
soul of devotion ; and her complaints of Renault are made 
up of all the bitterness of slighted love, and the despair 
of the safety of her husband’s greatness and honour.— 
Her last scene is affecting but not startling; she rather 
induces us to sympathize with her sufferings, to mourn 
over her griefs, and the distraction of a mind fraught 
with every benevolent ard touching disposition, than 
amazes and paralizes us with the terrible horrors of in- 
sanity. Her madness does not, as it were, create 
a circle beyond which our fears will not permit us 
to intrude ; she does not maintain to herself the great 
solitude of grief—her passions do not exclaim with 
Arthur’s wife— 
© Here | and sorrow sit ;? 

making us cower back, appalled at the vastness of her 
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desolation. Mrs. SLoman cannot create this barrier 
between herself and her auditors ; but in a manner, 
yields herself up to their kindest sympathies and solici- 
tude. She pourtrays that quiet and touching kind of 
grief so exquisitely shewn in Sterne’s Maria ; we men- 
tally approach her, and pour within her lacerated mind 

the balm of compassion; we soothe, speak, and walk 
with her—we even, like Yorick, place her arm within 
ours, and pace onward with her, our heart bleeding 
for the beautiful wreck, the untuned instrument, The 
madness of Mrs. Sippons was Medean ; we shuddered 
whilst we witnessed it—we could make no common 
cause with her; for although we felt that every word, 
look, and action Which emanated from her had their 
sources direct from nature, still it was nature in its su- 
perhuman mood, almost triumphing over the infirmities 
and the weakness of humanity. Mrs. SLoman can never 
approach any thing like this. 

The Portia of our heroine is by no means a first rate 
performance ; it wants majesty, strength and elevation. 
The famous judgment scene became, in her hands, 
almost cold and inanimate. She could not conjure upa 
proportionate impressiveness of manner to the weight 
and dignity of the apostrophes and precepts. It was an 
interesting Portia, nothing more; it was respectable, 
and respectability is, in some cases, most tedious. 

The part next, or even superior to, her Belvidera, was 
Madame Dorival, in The French Libertine; the play pro- 
duced last season at Covent Garden, after a violent and 
doubtless, a very conscientious struggle on the part of 
Mr. Cotman, who re-christened all the characters, cut 
‘out one third of the drama, and then very modestly took 
his fee, and returned the play as properly‘ fitted’ for 
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representation. Mrs. SLoMAn was all that could be 
wished ; there was a setiled blight upon her brow—the 
canker of crime within her heart—a weighing-down of 
spirit~a total prostration of all the mental capabilities 
before some overwhelming and secret grief. It was the 
most finished picture of the dumb and almost motionless 
misery of a once pure and affectionate heart, stricken 
with the fatal consciousness of irremediable guilt. We 
never witnessed a more triumphant and general deline- 
ation of the absorption of all the mental and physical 
powers by one fatal grief, searing every capability of 
enjoyment, paralyzing all the energies of life, destroy- 
ing its motives, rendering the earth and all its attrac- 
tions a desert and a mockery. Such was the character 
as played by Mrs. Stoman; and we feel confident that 
there is nobody on the London stage who can pre- 
sent us with so fine a picture of inward desolation and 
decay. 

To conclude, we think Mrs. SLomAn, particularly in 
the present dearth of feminine talent, a great acquisi- 
tion to our National Theatre, and doubt not that she 
will retain in it a permanent and a most respectable 
standing. 
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HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES, REMARKS, 
Sc. Se. 


el 


WEARING BONNETS IN THEATRE. 

We must bea polite nation, despite of the clamour 
and contempt expressed by the French, when we ever 
attempt to stickle with them for our modes of refine- 
ment and all the little elegancies which lend an excel- 
lence to life, and make human nature an affair really re- 
spectable. We repeat it, we must be a polite nation, 
else never could we have endured so long a time, the in- 
convenience (especially to short gentlemen) inflicted by 
the fair, albeit, not the most considerate, wearers of 
huge bonnets in our theatres. Many atime have we 
seen the victims of gallantry standing tip-toe during 
five long acts, their noses at intervals just rising above 
the brim (three or four feet in diameter) of a lady’s 
bonnet— wriggling, fuming, yet still being compelled to 
bear it with a shrug; and the curtain has fallenand left 
the unfortunates in the rear of ladies, in utter darkness 
as to the cause of the appearance of ‘Tayleure or Keeley. 
Surely this dreadful impediment should be wholly done 
away with; we would willingly sacrifice something to 
gallantry, but to pay seven, five, nay, say three shillings, 
simply to be kept in darkness by leghorn, silk, or straw , 
is an useless and Quixotic expenditure of money, time, 
and patience. Let the managers look to this. 


ANECDOTE OF THE LATE MRS, CLIVE. 


Those very amusing volumes, The Life and Times of 
Frederick Reynolds, we have some most agreeable and 
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characteristic anecdotes of the members of the green- 
room, The following story is highly piquant. 

Mrs. Cuive formed one of a party at quadrille, at 
the house of Mr. Reynold’s aunt, at Twickenham, 
when (says the biographer) ‘ it did not require much 
discrimination to discover the loser from the winner. I 
soon observed Mrs. Clive’s countenance to redden and 
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P alternately turn pale, while her antagonists vainly at- 
P tempted the suppression of a satisfaction that momenta- 
* rily betrayed itself in the curling-corners of her ugly 
- mouth, and in the twinkling of her piggish eyes. At 
q this sight, Mrs. Clive’s spleen seemed redoubled. At 
, last, her manille went, and with it the remnants of her i| 
¥ temper. Her face was of a universal crimson, and if 
y tears of rage seemed ready to start into her cheeks. Bib 
of At that very moment, as Satan would have it, her op- la | 
¥ ponent, a dowager, whose hoary head and eye-brows Lik 
8 were as white as those of an Albiness, triumphantly and |! 
Z briskly demanded payment for the two black aces. — 1 
. ‘Two black aces!’ answered the enraged lcser, ina if 
- voice rendered almost uninte!ligible by passion ; ‘ here ki 
fe take the money, thongh instead, I wish I could give Bt 
- you two black eyes, you old white cat !? —accompany- | 
y: ing the wish with a gesture that threatened a possibi- a 
9s lity of its execution. The stately, starched old lady, i 
to who, in her eagerness to receive her winnings, had 4 
8 half risen from her chair, astounded at her reception, i 
wil could not have sunk back in it with more dismay if she : 
ey really received a blow. She literally closed her eyes i 
and opened her mouth, and for several moments thus 
remained, fixed by the magnitude of her horror.—The 
of words sounded through the room with an awful clear- 


ness of articulation that fixed every guest (like the stone 
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subjects of the King of the Black Isles) in the action 
of the previous moment. One old lady’s hand stuck 
midway between her snuff-box and her nose; while 
* Basto,’ who had turned the cock of a lemonade-urn, 
stood abstractedly staring as the fluid overflowed her 
glass, then the tray, and at last the floor. The con- 
clusion of the evening may be imagined. Mrs. Clive, 
treated with cold and averted looks, left the card- table, 
and shortly afterwards the house, and the polite buz- 
zing and gambling continued till an early hour of the 
morning.’ 

TAKING ADVANTAGE UF CONNUBIAL COLDNESS. 

The same author also relates that he met ‘a free- 
and-easy actor, who told me he had passed three fes- 
tive days at the seat of the Marquis and Marchioness 
of , Without any invitation ; convinced (as 
proved to be the case) that my Lord and Lady, not 
being on speaking terms, would each suppose the other 


had asked him.’ 
COLONEL BERKELEY. 


Da Cesari que sunt Cesaris. 

This precept itshall ever be our study to follow. Our 
readers are doubtless aware that the present Chelten- 
ham season has been most unusually unfortunate : the 
Theatre, saving on the nights of the’ perfurmance of Cu- 
lonel BERKELEY ana his brother, has been almost de- 
serted. The consequence of this was the inability of 
the manager to satisfy the many demands made upon 
him by the actors, who were, for the most part, in a 
destitute condition. ‘This circumstance coming to tle 
ears of Colonel BERKELEY, he very generously gave 
one hundred pounds to be divided among the perform- 
ers according to the rate of their salaries. This con- 


duct needs no eulogium. 























DRAMATIC CRITICISMS. 


HAYMARKET. 


Nothing has oceurred at this elegant resort worthy 
of note, unless it be the return of Madame VEstTRIs to 
sing ‘in the haunch of summer,’ A critic in a daily 
paper seems furious against the lady: he says—‘ She 
is neither a very good actress nor a very gvuod singer, 
but she is (or has Deen) a very pretty woman, with a 
very good figure, and she is still a very great favourite. 
We can recollect her (we are almost afraid of saying 
how many years ago) when she first came out at the 
Italian Opera, we think before the death of her father, 
the late Mr. BaRtTo.ozzi, the engraver, and when she 
certainly was young, handsome, and engaging: she 
then put us in mind of the description Casti gives of 
the actress and singer Bearrice, in his celebrated 
story of the Archbishop of Prague :— 

‘ Bashful she was (at least she seem’d) and mild, 

As with such ladies is the constant fashion ; 

And had contracted, since she was a child, 

For gold and jewels a most ardent passion. 

Into her net, she one by one, beguil’d 

The despicable gulls, who had more cash in 
Their purses than they knew how to dispose uf 
In any honest manner that one knows of.’ 


For ought we can hear to the contrary, Madame Ves- 
TRIS may even have completed the resemblance, but, 
certainly not by the assistance of any Archbishop in 
this country, as innocent and ‘uataught in matters of 
intrigue’ as ihat of Prague.” 

What has all this to do with criticism? The critic, 
however, does not leave off here, but ventures to 
arraign the propriety of Madame V.’s elastics! he also 
say\s— 

“ We are glad to see that Madame VEstris, on her 
return to this theatre, is not to take the character of 
Phoebe in Paul Pry, out of the bands of Mrs. HumBy. 
The Manager would neglect his own interest and, we 
believe, the wishes o. the public, if he did.” 
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Now in the very paper in which the above appears, 
Madame VestTris is actually advertized for Phebe /— 
Poor Relations has been frequently played with very 
tolerable effect. It is said PooLe is at work on a new 
comedy for this theatre. 


ENGLISH OPERA, 

Two Words has been revived. The acting of Miss 
Ketty is beyond all commendation. The Oracle, like 
a snow ball, gathers weight as it proceeds. 


SADLER’S WELLS. 

Ali a Fetch, is a pleasant extravagant thing, in which 
Wixuiams plays very comically, and litthe Lancaster 
splutters more than usual. The Races appear to be 
very attractive. 


| conuRG. 

At this Theatre we have all old pieces. The Arden 
of Faversham, under a new name, commences the per- 
furmances, is followed by the dull Death-Fetch, and the 
very new production of the Wood Demon finishes the 


amusements. Surely, there is need of novelty here. 


ASTLEY’S, 
Bonaparte’s Invasion of Russia has been revived with 
all pristine grandeur and horror. Itis an admirable 
picture of the original scene of blood and terror. 


SURREY. 

The Victim of Malice, from the French, is a tolerable 
affair; but Mr. Charles Dippin has indeed worn his 

en to the stump—he should make way for better men, 
if they are to be found, although the greatest difficulty 
would be to find a less efficient writer. Mrs. SEARLS 
and her pupils (by-the-bye, this lady must nearly mono- 
polize a tithe of all the children born within the bills of 
mortality) appear in Paphian Pastimes to some ad- 
vantage. 


OLYMPIC, 
We hear that Mr. Scorrt, who has taken this theatre, 
is now making engagements for the winter struggle. 
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MEMOIR 


OF 


GEORGE FREDERICK COOKE. 


a 





‘© The drink !—The drink !"’—Hamlet. 









<¢ a—— the settled coxcomb! worthy of affection, admiration, and 
pity; who sounded to the very bottom the secret depths of the human 
heart, and was unable either to know or to subjugate himself: who 
pourtrayed the passions and was himself a prey to their most terrible 
violence .... Appalling contrast! in which we discover a being at 
once honourable and afflicting to human nature; made up of grandeur Hh 
and littleness—of virtues and vices—of good and evil—of power and et 
imbecility—of noble, almost divine, capabilities, which in their excel- | 
lence opnvince us of a futurity—and of vile, degrading, earth tainted 
affections, lowering our self-complacency, and levelling human oature 
to that of the brute.”—Jullien, on the character of Rousseau.. 























George Frederick Cooke was bornin Westminster, 1 
on Saturday, the 17th of April, 1756. It has been very i | 
erroneously believed, that he was born in Ireland ;— a 
some have even assigned Berwick as his birth-place, i 
His father, as our hero expressed it, was a dashing FE 
officer, and left Cooke’s mother a widow, in very strait- hi 
ened circumstances, when he was very young. Mrs. i} 
Cooke’s maiden name was Renton, daughter of the 
Laird of Renton, whose estate was at, or near, Lam- 
berton. Soon after the death of her husband, Mrs. 
Cooke went to reside at Berwick upon Tweed, also 
taking our hero with her. It was at this place George 
received a school education, and those early impres- 
D 
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sions which gave the form and character to his future 
transactions in life. ‘ The first play | ever read,’ thus 
he has stated in a memorandum which he called The 
Chronicle, and which we may have some occasion 
to notice, in the course of this memoir, § was Venice 
Preserved: 1 also remember that from sowe prints I had 
seen of theatrical characters, particularly one of the 
Jate Mr. Henry Woodward, in Mercutio ; and from the 
representation of a puppet-show, I ,formed my first 
strange and incoherent idea of theatrical representa- 
tions. The first play I ever saw acted was The Pro- 
voked Husband, by a part of the Edinburgh company, 
in the town-hall, at Berwick-upon-T weed, where I was 


then at school.’ This must have been about the year 
1766, or 1767. 


His mother had before this period paid the debt of 
nature, and Cooke lived with two aunts, her sisters, 
who resided at Berwick, and who sent him to school. 
Play-books made no part of their library ; but they 
were procured and read by our hero with the most en- 
thusiastic avidity. The first part he ever studied for 
the purpose of representation, was Horatio, in the Fair 
Penitent ; a character which, in after life, he frequently 
played ; yet when he last attempted this character, (the 
first impressed upon the tablets of his memory) and that 
in the heyday of his passion for the stage) he was so 
imperfect in the words, as to stop one of the principal 


scenes between himself and Mr. Cooper, who was 
playing Lothario. 


He gives the following account of the parts played on 
the stage of the real world, by the company composed 
of his companions and school-fellows. ‘ Sciolto, that 
was to be, for we never performed the play, keeps 4 
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chemist’s shop in London; Altamont is many years 
since numbered with the dead; Lothario died surgeon of 
a regiment of Light Dragoons, in the West Indies ; and 
Rossano is now a respectable tradesman in Berwick ; 
Calista is the sister of the intended Sciolto, has been 
twice married, and is still living ; Zarinia, the sister of 
Lothario, and Lucilla, the sister of Rossano, have both 
been married, and are still living.’ 

Inthe month of April, 1769, the Edinburgh actors 
visited Berwick ; this set all the boys again play mad, 
and private plays were got up, in which Cooke, then 
aged thirteen, played Young Meadows and Horatio. 

During the performance of the Edinburgh company, 
Cooke, with other boys, tried every means to insinuate 
themselves into the theatre. One night Cooke eluded 
the vigilance of the stage-keeper, and wishing to se- 
crete himself until a good opportunity should present 
itself for mingling with the audience, he crept into a 
barrel. He however soon perceived that he had, as 
companions, two large cannon-halls; the fact was, 
poor master Cooke was in the thunder-barrel of the 
theatre. The play was Macbeth ; consequently the 
thunder was wanted for the first scene.—The property- 
nen approaches and seizes the barrel—judge the per- 
turbation of our hero—his tormentors proceed to cover 
the open end of the barrel with a piece of cloth, to pre- 
vent the thunder being spoiled ;—still George is most 
heroically silent—the machine is lifted by the Hercu- 
lean property mar, and carried to the side-scene—the 
witches enter amidst flames of rosin—the thunder bell 
is rung—the barrel receives its impetus, and away rolls 
George Frederick and his ponderous companions. Sj- 
p 2 
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lence is now no virtue, and he roars most lustily, to the 
surprize of the thunderer, who neglecting to stop the 
rolling machine, it enters on the stage, and George 
Frederick, bursting off the top of the barrel, appears 
before the audience just as the witches agree to meet 
when ‘ the hurly-burly’s done.’ 


It was about this time that George was apprenticed 
by his aunts to Mr. John Taylor, a respectable printer 
at Berwick ; with whom, however, he remained but 4 
very short time, ‘ shewing his indentures a fair pair of 
heels,’ and bending his way to the metropolis. ile 
again returned to Berwick, where he led a roving kind 
of life, until, in the year 1778, he played Castalio, in the 
Orphan, at the Haymarket, for a private benefit.— 
From this period to 1784, nothing of any importance 
occurred to him, when he made an engagement at Man- 
chester, and played there with the greatest success. Jn 
the year 1786, he made his first appearance at York, 
at which pluce he played Count Baldwin, with Mrs. 
Siddons in Isabella. In 1788 he played at Newcastle ; 
and at the conclusion of the season he again visited 
Manchester. During the timehe staid at this town, the 
curious scene took place which Riley has deseribed in 
the ‘ Itinerant’ :— 

‘One evening, in Manchester, we were ata public 
bar, where Cooke was, as usual, the life of his party. 
Mirth and good humour prevailed till about ten o’clock, 
when I perceived a something lurking in his eye which 
foretold a storm. Anxious to get him home before it 
burst forth, [ proposed our departure, under the plea of 
another engagenient ; but instead of having the desired 
effect, it precipitated what I had foreseen, With a 
haughty supercilious look, he cried, ‘ 1 see what you 
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are about, you hypocritical scoundrel, you canting me- 
thodistical thief ; am J, George Frederick Cooke, to be 
controlled by such a would-be puritan as you? Pil 
teach you to dictate to a tragedian?? Then, pulling off 
his coat, and holding his fist in a menacing attitude,— 
‘Come out,’ continued he, ‘ thou prince of deceivers 3 
though thou hast faith to remove mountains, thou shalt 
not remove me! Come out, I say!’ With some diffi- 
culty he was pacified, and resumed his coat. There 
was a large fire inthe bar, before which stood, with his 
skirts under each arm, a pitiful imitation of buckism, 
very deficient in cleanliness and costume ; his face was 
grimy, and his neckcloth of the same tint, which never- 
theless, was rolled in various folds about his cravat; his 
hair was matted, and turned up under a round greasy 
hat, with narrow brims, conceitedly placed on one side 
of his head, which nodded under it like a shaking man- 
darin. Thus equipped, the petty fop straddled before 
the fire, which he completely monopolized. At length 
he caught the eye of our tragedian, who, in silent 
amazement for the space of half a minute, examined 
him from top to toe ; then turning to me, he burst out 
into a horse-laugh, and roared out, ‘ Beau Nasty, by 
—— 7? Perhaps intimidated by Cooke’s former blus- 
ter, this unseemly puppy took little notice ; but I knew 
George would not stop here, and indeed I thought the 
stranger fair game. Cooke now rose from his seat, and 
taking up the skirts of his coat in imitation of the other, 
turned his back to the fire—‘ Warm work in the back 
settlements, sir,’ said he ; then approaching still nearer, 
asifhe had some secrets to communicate, whispered, 
thongh loud enongh for every one to hear, ‘ Pray, sir, 


how is soap?? * Soap!’ ‘ Yes, sir, soap! I under- 
D 3 
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stand it is coming down.’ I am glad of it, sir.” ‘ In- 
deed, sir, you have cause, if we may judge from your 
appearance.’ Here was a general laugh, which the 
stranger seemed not to regard, but nodding his head, 
and hitting his boots witha little rattan, rang the bell 
with an air of importance, and inguired if he could have 
a weal kitlet, or a mutten chip?’ ‘ What do you think,’ 
says Cooke, ‘ of a roasted puppy? because (taking up 
the poker) I will spit you and roast you ina minute.’ 
This had a visible effect upon the dirty gentleman, who 
made the quickest exit possible. 

It happened that Perkins the noted pugilist was pre- 
sent, and he laughed immoderately at the scene, when 
Cooke, tooking at him most bitterly, said, ‘ What do 
you laugh at, sir? Laugh at me! At George Frede- 
rick Cooke! Come out, you scoundrel! The coat 
was again off, and putting himself in an attitude, he 
said, § This is the arm that shall sacritice you! Per- 
kins very calmly tovuk Cooke up in his arms, sct him 
down in the street, and bolted the door. Cooke be- 
came desperate ; he broke several panes, and inserting 
his head through the fracture, exclaimed, ‘* Gentlemen, 
I have taken some pains to gain admittance ; pray let 
mein, for I see through my error.’ 

Early in the month of November, in the year 1794, 
Cooke made his appearance at Dublin, as Othello, with 
the most perfect success. During his stay in Dublin, 
Cooke one night invited the present great Mathews, 
then a very young man and an actor, to join him over 
a jug of whiskey after the performances. Whilst drink- 
ing, Cooke said, ‘ You are young, and want some one 
to advise and guide you; take my word for it, there is 
aothing like industry and sobriety—Mrs. Burns! Ano- 
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ther jug of whiskey punch—you make it so Mrs. Burns 
—you make it so good, Mrs. Burns, another jug.’— 
‘Yes, Mister Cooke.’ ‘ In our profession, my young 
friend, dissipation is too apt to be the bane of youth. 
villainous company, lowcompany, leads them from stu- 
dying their business and acquiring that knowledge which 
alone can make them respectable.’ Thus he proceed- 
ed drinking and uttering advice (not the less valuable 
because in opposition to his own practice), and assuring 
Mathews of his protection, instriaction, and all his in- 
fluence to forward his views, while the whiskey punch, 
jug after jug, vanished, and with it all semblance of 
the virtues so eloquently praised. Though maddened 
by the fumes of the liquor, the chain of his ideas con- 
tinued still unbroken, and he began a dissertation on 
the histrionic art, proceeding from first principles to a 
detail of the mode of exhibiting the passions, with a 
specimen of each by way of illustration. 

lt is impossible to describe, but the reader may per- 
haps imagine, the ludicrous effect of this scene. The 
power of the whiskey operating in diametric opposition 
to the will on his strong and flexible features, produ- 
ced contortions and distortions, of which he was in- 
sensible, while Mathews sat gazing with astonishment, 
and at times in an agony, from the effort to restrain his 
risible faculties ; but to add to his torture, Cooke be- 
gan to question him, after each ‘ horrible face,’ as to 
the meaning of it, or the passion expressed. Mathews, 
totally in the dark as to Cooke’s meaning, made every 
possible mistake ; and when set right by Cooke, ex- 
cused himself by charging his stupidity on the whis- 
key. ‘ There—what’s that?’ ‘ Very fine, sir.’ ‘ But 
what is it 2?” ‘ O—anger—anger, to be sure.’ ‘ To be 
D 4 
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sure you're a blockhead—Fear ! fear, sir!’ But when 
the actor, after making a hideous face, compounded of 
satanic malignity and the brutal leering of a drunken 
satyr, told his pupil that that was dove, poor Mathews 
could resist no longer, but roared with convulsive 
laughter. Cooke was surprised and enraged at this 
rudeness in his young guest, but Mathews had address 
enough to pacify him. 

Mistress Burns, in the meantime, had protested 
against making any more whiskey punch, and had 
brought up the last jug, upon Cooke’s solemn promise 
that he would ask forno more. The jug is finished ; 
and Mathews, heartily tired, thinks he shall escape from 
his tormentor, and makes a move togo. ‘ Not yet, my 
dear boy, one jug more.’ ‘ It’s very late, sir.” * Only 
one more.’ * Mistress Burns will not let us have it.’ 
‘Wo'nt she? Ill show you that presently.” Cooke 
thunders with his foot, and vociferates repeatedly— 
‘ Mistress Burns!’ At length honest Mrs. Burns, who 
had got to bed, in hopes of rest, in the chamber imme- 
diately under them, answers—* What is it you want, Mr. 
Cooke ?? * Another jug of whiskey punch, Mrs. Burns.’ 
‘ Indeed but you can have no more, Mister Cooke.’— 
‘Indeed but I will, Mrs. Burns.” * Remember your 
promise, Mr. Cooke.’ ‘ Another jug of punch, Mrs. 
Burns.’ ‘ Indeed and I will not get out of my own bed 
any more at all, Mister Cooke, and so there’s an end of 
it!’ * We'll see that, Mistress Burns.’ When to Ma- 
thews’ further astonishment, he seized the jug and 
smashed it on the floor over the head of Mistress Burns, 
exclaiming—* Do you hear that, Mistress Burns ?’— 
‘Yes Ido, Mr. Cuvoke.’ He then proceeded to break 
the chairs;~one by one, after each exclaiming—‘ Do 
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you hear that, Mrs. Burns?’ and receiving in reply 
¢ Yes I do, Mister Cooke, and you’ll be very sorry for 
it to-morrow, so you will.’ He then opened the win- 
dow, and very deliberately proceeded to throw the 
looking-glasses into the street, and the fragments of 
broken. tables and chairs. Mathews had made several 
attempts to go, and had been detain’d by Cooke : he now 
ventured something like an expostulation ; on which his 
Mentor ordered him out of his apartment, and threw 
the candle and candlestick after hin. Mathews, having 
departed, the wretched madman sallied out, and was 
brought home next day, beaten and deformed with 
bruises. 

This was, however, a fatal night for Cooke: mad- 
dened with liquor, he committed the greatest enormi- 
ties. The disgraceattending this transaction drove him 
to further madness. He entered as a soldier, but was 
finally bought out of the regiment in the year 1796, 

Cooke marrieda Miss DANIE.Ls, of the Chester thea- 
tre, from whom however, he was shortly after divorced. 
In 1798, Cooke played with John Kemble, who on that 
occasion spoke as follows to George Frederick—* Mr. 
Cooke, you distressed me exceedingly in my last scene 
—I could scarcely get on—you did not give me the cue 
more than once—you were very imperfect.’ ‘Sir, I 
was perfect.? ‘ Excuse me, sir, you were not.’ * By 
—— I was.’ * You were not, sir.’ ‘I'll tell you what 
—I’ll not have your faults fathered upon me, and damn 
me, black Jack, if I don’t make you tremble in your 
pumps one of these days yet.’ 

On Friday the 3lst of October, 1890, Cooke opened 
as Richard the Third, at Covent-garden, at which thea- 
tre he remained until its destruction by fire in the year 
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1802 ; enjoying the almost unanimous approbation of 
the town, and playing nearly all the first-rate charac- 
ters of the drama. 


It must not be supposed that Cooke's metropolitan 
career was unmarked by that dissipation which attended 
him in his provincial campaigns. He more than once 
disappointed the audience, to whom he was compelled 
to make the most humiliating apologies. Having settled 
an engagement for America, he on the 4th of October, 
in the year 1510, embarked for that country, in which 
he so shortly afterwards ended his mortal career. On 
the 2lstof November, he first played to an American 
audience, appearing at New York in the character of 
Richard the Third. In this part of the world, the same 
universal admiration greeted his performances which 
was awarded them in England ; and every intention 


was displayed, on the part of the American public, to 
give all due honour to the actor, which however, was 
too frequently counteracted by the dissoluteness of the 
man. 


He made a tour through the principal towns of Ame- 


rica, impressing wherever he went, the greatest sense of 
his mastery in the art. 


On the 19th of June, 1811, Cooke again entered into 
the married state, uniting himself to a Mrs. Behn, from 
whom he received all those exquisite consolations and 
comforts which, in the hour of sickness, are imparted 
by female solicitude. The excesses which Cooke had 
from his earliest days indulged in, had now made fear- 
ful inroads on his constitution. He was naturally a 
robust iron-nerved man; but his almost Herculean 
strength now began to decay, and on the 26th of Sep- 
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tember, 1812, George Frederick Cooke, in his fifty- 
seventh year, departed from a world to which he had 
been one of its brightest, though its most erring orna- 
ments. 

He was buried in the church-yard of St. Paul’s, New 
York; and his grave has lately been particularized by a 
monument erected to his memory by Mr. Kean. 


Never did human waywardness display itself in a 
more frightful character than in the case of Cooke. He 
had talents to which those who detested his vices, bowed 
with the greatest reverence. Had the exquisite gifts 
which Nature lavished on him, been husbanded out by 
the most common share of prudence, he would have 
left behind him a name of spotless splendour :—how 
different is the result. The following sketch of his cha- 
racter, by Riley, the author of the Itinerant, may not 
be here inappropriately cited. 


‘George Frederick Cooke is so well known as an 
actor, that my opinion can neither add to, nor diminish 
his fame. Were either in my power, panegyric would 
run through a dozen pages, and yet fall short of his 
merits. In some characters, he is as much superior to 
any actor of the present day, as Garrick was to those 
of his time ; but they are limited to such parts as suit 
his figure, which wants grace and proportion; where 
these can be dispensed with, he has no competitor. As 
a man in private life, he is the gentleman, the scholar, 
the friend, the life of every party, an enemy to scandal 
and detraction, and benevolent, even to impudence, 
Such is George Frederick Cooke in his sober hours ; 
but when stimulated by the juice of the grape, he acts 
in diametrical opposition to all this, No two men, howe 
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ever different they may be, can be more at variance 
than George Cooke, sober, and George Cooke, in a 
state of ebriety. At these times, his interesting sua- 
vity of manners changes to brutal inveetive ; the feel- 
ings of his nearest and dearest friends are sacriiced ; 
his best benefactor wounded, either in his own person, 
or in that of his tenderest connexions, and the ears of 
delicacy assaulted, by abuse of the grossest nature. 
Such are the unfortunate propensities of thisSingular 
man ; unfortinate, I say, because he seems incapable 
of avoiding them; although they have a tendency to 
ruin his health, injure his property, and destroy his 
social coennxions: Noone can more regret these fail- 
ings than he dves in his hours of sanity, or make more 
handsome apologies ; and if at night he creates ene- 
mies, his conciliatory manners in the morning are sure 
to raise double the number of friends.’ 


Notwithstanding the soothing flattery which gilded 
this bitter pill, Cooke found it very difficult to swal- 
low. He was concious that but a small portion of the 
picture of George Frederick Cooke, asa private man, 
was true. And the fulsome panegyric at the beginning 
and end of this character could not compensate for the 
terrible truths which it contained. Besides, Mr. Cooke 
had too much shrewdness to suppose that the world 
would accept as an apology for his vices, the pitiful 
excuse of—‘ he could not help it, ‘ unfortunate,’ ‘ be- 
cruse he seems incapable of avoiding them.’ Vice, or 
virtue, is inthe choice of every man. Circumstances 
may wake his adherence to virtue more or less diffi- 
cult, but still the choice is his, and the consequences 
are justly his due- 
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As we before remarked, it is generally understood 
that Cooke was an Irishman, and as such, Charles Phil- 
lips has apostrophized him in his Emerald Isle.— 


‘The rival muses own’d the alternate reign, 
With mutual feeling each their feuds forsook, 
Combined their efforts, and created Cooke. 
Lord of the soul! magician of the heart! 

Pure child of Nature! foster-child of art! 
How all the passions in succession rise, 

Heave in thy soul, and lighten in thine eyes ! 
Beguil’d by thee, old Time, with aspect blythe, 
Leans on his sceptre, and forgets his scythe ; 
Space yields its distance—ancient glories live, 
Ages elapse, remotest scenes revive. 

For thee creation half reverts her reign, 

And captive Reason wears a willing chain !’ 
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HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES, REMARKS, 
Se. &c. 
— 


MRS, BLAND. 

This lady is thus mentioned in a Sunday print :— 

Poor Mrs. Buanp, whoa few years since was the 
delight of the highest ranks of taste and fashion, is now 
singing at a paltry tea-gardens, to unrazored shop- 
boys and smirking sempstresses: it is painful to wit- 
ness the exhibition. People rarely express their asto- 
nishment at the degradation of the once sweetest of 
English ballad-singers, without enquiring the amount 
of the salaries of her three sons? !! 


TWO OF A TRADE. 

Joseph Hayns, the comedian, being asked what could 
transport Mr, Collier into so blind a zeal for the sup- 
pression of the stage, when only some particular authors 
had abused it; whereas the stage, he could not but 
know, was generally allowed, when rightly conducted, 
to be a delightful method of mending our morals :— For 
that reason,’ replied Hayns, ‘ Collier is by profession a 
moral mender himself; and two of a trade, you know, 
can never agree. 

| A CHOICE, 

The actors tell a great many odd stories of a late 
provincial manager. Among others, we heard the fol- 
lowing anecdote attributed to him:—He was one night 
playing Sir Anthony Absolute in The Rivals, at a sea 
port, when, in the middle of the quarrel scene with 
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Captain Absolute, he espied a sailor in the gallery, en- 
joying himself with the fume of sublime tobacco. The 
manager, wholly forgetful of Sheridan, walked to the 
foot lights, and ‘ with head erect’ and outstretched arm, 
exclaimed—® My fine fellow, one of you two must go 
out; either you or your pipe—settle it between you.’ 
The honest tar, taking the hint, extinguished his pipe, 
and the manager was again Sir Anthony Absolute. 


MUNDEN’S QUITTING THE STACE., 
On the night that the Prince of Cracks, was to quit 


the boards, in order that he might 
“¢ 





some few years save 

Betwixt the Theatre and the grave,”’ 
he was very anxious to make his exit without turn- 
ing his back to the audience. After he had delivered 
his farewell address, Munden retrograded to the wing, 
but being uncertained asto his right destination, he 
kept enquiring ‘ Am I near—am I near?’ when Liston, 


coming to the wing, made answer, ‘ Very—no MAN 
MORE so!” , 


THEATRES IN THE OLDEN TIME. 

The prices paid in our old theatres were low. It was 
fashionable for some of the gay gallants to sit upon 
the stage on stools, and these paid as much as a shilling 
for their distinguished place. Hence that was the high- 
est price. The same was also the price of a best box, 
which was called a room. There wasatime,too, when 
the pit and gallery paid only a penny. Jonson speaks 
of ‘sixpenny mechanics sitting in the oblique caves and 
wedges of the house ;’ from which it may be inferred, 
there were sixpenny places. The expenses of going 
to a theatre, recounted by Prynne, du not altogether 
amount to the box-price of the present day, and he in- 
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cludes ‘coach hire, boat hire, tobueco, (then an expen- 
sive luxury), wine, beer, and such like vain expenses 
which playhouses do usually occasion.’ It is certain, 
however, the prices differed at the different theatres. 


EXTRAORDINARY ANNUAL RECEIPTS OF COVENT 
GARDEN THEATRE.—1310-11. 

‘The expenses of Covent Garden Theatre during 
these seasons, may be stated to have averaged three 
hundred pounds per night for two hundred nights ; an 
immense sum, to which an equivalent income was only 
to be produced by a bold, active, liberal, and skilful 
system of management. Whether the management of 
this period was or was not of this nature will, I imagine, 
be most satisfactorily deduced from a statement of its 
results ; if it failed, fault may be attached to it; but if 
it succeeded an opposite opinion ought in justice to be 
inferred: without further preface, then, its receipts, 
during those years, amounted to little short of one mi/- 
lion pounds sterling ; thus averaging above eighty thou- 
sand pounds each season! The largest annual receipt 
ever taken at this, or, no doubt, at any other theatre, 
was in the season of 1810-11; when one HUNDRED 
THOUSAND POUNDS were received at the doors. Itis 
a curious fact, but somewhat indicative of the unoma- 
lous nature of the public taste, that the whole of the 
additional sum over the usual annual receipts, was en- 
tirely produced by the introduction of cavalry on the 
stage ; an exhibition nowso much and so violently cen- 
sured. The first forty-one nights of Blue Beard, revived 
with the horses, produced above TWENTY-ONE THOU- 
SAND POUNDS, 
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DRAMATIC CRITICISMS. 


RAYMARKET. 


Nothing has occurred worthy of any very minute 
criticism at this theatre since our last. Madame Vestris 
has been playing Captain Macheath and Apollo, which 
circumstance has furnished a critic of the morning press 
cause of dreadful ire. He has, as Crashaw expresses 
it, ‘ gnawed his tail for spite,’ whilst pondering over the 
iniquity of Madame V’s elastics. 


ENGLISH OPERA, 

Two Words, and the Blind Boy have been played, 
in both of which Miss Kelly has been most triumphant. 
The Oracle sti\l continues to run successfully. We shall 
mention, at length, the appearance of MATHEWS, in our 
next. It is whispered that Miss Patron intends to 
withdraw herself from public life in the course of two 
years. 


At the minor theatres no novelty calls for observation. 


Drury Lane will open on the 23rd, and Covent Gar- 
den on the 25th of September. They will be open al- 
ternate nights during the usual period. Mr. Kean ree 
turns with Mr. Price, again to take the lead at Drury. 


The Oracle, with Winter's music, will de one of the 
early novelties at Covent-garden Theatre, for which 
many of the scenes, and most of the machinery, are 
already prepared. A Farce by KENNEY, and an origi- 
nal piece by PLANCHE, will be produced at this theatre 
before Christmas. 


Theatrical gossip is at present occupied with discus - 
Sing the merits of a young Lady who is expected to 
make a ‘* palpable hit’’ as a favourite of Medpomene, at 
Drury-lane Theatre, early in the ensuing Season.— 
Those who have seen the Lady, and who are considered 
to be experienced in all matters relating to the Hisg- 
onic Art, state the requisites of the young debutante to 
equal those of Miss O’NeIL. Morning Paper. 

{t is said Clara FisweR is to appear in an entertain- 
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ment similar to that of MATHEWs’. Will this succeed? 
—we think the experiment a dangerous one. 

Nothing has as yet transpired respecting the politics 
of the Adelphi Theatre during the next season. . 


PROVINCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Birmingham, August 23. 
MR. MACREADY. 

Yesterday this celebrated performer took his leave 
of the Birmingham audience in the character of Ham- 
let. It being understood that, in a few days, this fa- 
vourite of the public would cross the Atlantic, the house 
was crowded in every part. The character which Mr. 
M. chose was oxe iv which he is perhaps least happy. 
The whirlwind of passion is his element, and fora dis. 
play of that nature Hamlet affords no scope. He played 
the character rather languidly throughout, which the 
excessive heat of tle weather, perhaps, might have 
caused, as much as the lack of applause. After the 
tragedy, Mr. M. came forward, amidst an uproar of ac- 
clamation, and spoke as follows :—* Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen—I cannot quit England, for a considerable pe- 
riod, without taking leave of the Birmingham audience 
—that audience to whom I may almost say | have he- 
reditary obligations ; befure whom I made my first 
professional essay, aud by whose fostering smiles } have 
been principally elevated to the situation I now hold. 
Every succeeding visit which | have paid to this, my 
almost native place, yon have honoured me with in- 
creasing marks of your approbation—an approbation 
of which I must for ever feel proud.—[Here Mr. M. 
paused, evidently affected. After an instant, however, 
he proceeded as follows] :—** Ladies and gentlemen— 
I feel that the task | have imposed upon myself is more 
difficult than T imagined. I therefore beg leave, most 
sincerely wishing you all happiness and success, to bid 
you farewell.”” This address, which was evidently un- 
premeditated, was received with rapturous applause, 
and every demonstration of affection ; indeed, the gods 
went so far as to honour it with an encore. It was by 
far the most numerous audience that the theatre could 
boast of this season. 
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MEMOIR 
OF 


MRS. C. JONES. 
RR 


‘In spite of outward blemishes she shone, 

For humour fam’d, and humour all her own. 

Easy, as if at home, the stage she trod, 

Nor sought the critic’s praise, nor fear’d his rod ; 

Original in spirit and in ease, 

She pleased, by hiding all attempts to please.’? 
Ghurchill on the Ghgracter of Mr's.,Glive. 


WitHourt ‘ushering in dry facts by a long digression, 
we will at once plunge into the subject-matter, and state 
that Mrs. Cuarves Jones was born in the year 1796, 
a few miles from the metropolis, of respectable parents, 
who are, we believe, at the present time living. Unlike 
many dramatic adventurers, the subject ofour memoir had 
never seen a theatrical representation before she was 
called upon to take a part in the important scene. Her 
choice of the stage is to be attributed to the late Dr. Bel- 
lamy, who having heard her sing, advised her by all 
means to follow that pursuit which she has since so 
prosperously attended to. Thus, in’ spite “of parental 
authority, our heroine played a few nights in her 
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native village, under the auspices of the late celebrated 
David Osborne ; she was at that time about seventeen, 
and of course devoted her powerful assistance gratui- 
tously. This, however, was not to last—fame is pleasing 
enough, but its laurels lose none of their value by being 
edged with gold. She speedily entered into an engage- 
ment with Mr. Gerrald of the Sheerness theatre, at, of 
course, a most enormous Salary, and there commenced 
her professional life in company with the now great 
Edmund Kean, Harley, Wilkinson, and the late Mr. 
Oxberry. The part which was first assigned her was 
Adelaide de Blois, in the English Fleet. The crisis was 
awful—she went through the rehearsals trippingly 
enough—but when the hour of night approached—when 
she entered with the Count de Blois, and the audience 
naturally expected a colloquy of some sort, not a word 
could the terrified debutante give utterance too; fear had 
paralyzed her every energy—the description of the situ- 
ation of Virgil’s hero might have been justly’applied to 
her— 

*¢ Obstupui! steteruntque come 

Vox faucibus hesit.” 


The fair Adelaide quitted the stage without ever hav- 
ing heard the silver sounds of her organ of speech.— 
This, however, mattered but little at Sheerness; the 
Jack-tars and the bonarobas were particularly indul- 
gent, and indeed admired the casualty as something 
enlivening the dull property of the opera. Mrs. Jones, 
however, shortly overcame this mauvaise honte, a most 
unprofitable quality at the sublimest of all sea-ports, 
Sheerness: and was a great favourite with the patro- 
nizing tars, who used most vehemently to applaud a 
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nautical duet, called, we think, ‘ The Sailor’s Return,’ 
and executed by Miss Wallack habited in blue-striped 
trowsers, a jacket, and straw hat, and our heroine as 
the blushing maid. 

On quitting Sheerness she joined the late notorious 
Mr. Thornton, in whose company she married her pre- 
sent husband, who at that period made one of the very 
efficient corps dramatique, of Mr. T. Perhaps nature 
can endue an actor with not a more profitable and ad- 
vantageous gift than that of a retentive study,—one that 
will digest a part of five-and-twenty lengths from night 
tov night. Mrs. Jones frequently felt the full worth of 
such advantage ; by which, in addition to her intrinsic 
merits as an actress, she became of the greatest value 
to her employer. On the shortest notice she would 
undertake characters voluminously appalling. Thorn- 
ton was aware of this, and (indeed, what would Thornton 
notdo?) having engaged, whilst at Newbury, Messrs. 
Ridgway and Southby to get up a pantomime, and when 
every thing was in preparation, the Columbine, Miss 
Nicholson, was taken suddenly ill, and the manager was 
in a dilemma. Thornton again applied to Mrs. C. 
Jones. Feeling, however, that the request was prepos- 
terous to require of her to enact Columbine (as, indeed, 
all must allow who have been fortunate enough to see 
her) the manager summoned the muse to his aid, and 
by the following duggrel endeavoured to induce her to 
trip upon the light fantastic toe :-— 


‘“ TO MRS. CHARLES JONES. 
‘* Thou, who so often ia the time of need, 
To all our wishes and our wants accede, 
Thou, who most kindly keep’st our wheel in motio 
When disappointment brings vexation’s portion- 
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Thee, I address, sweet warbler of the sonnet, 

To aid our wants, though J say, fie upon it. 

That limbs like thine, so round, so soft, so plump, 
Should e’er be asked with Harlequin to jump 3 
But, so it is, our Pantomime must stick, 

(For disappointment keeps back little Nick,) 
Unless the part of Columbine you fill 

To-morrow night ;—though much against my will, 
I press your kindness and compliance still.” 


Our heroine was, however, deaf to the jingle of Mr. 
Thornton, and would have been, had he come like 
Arion, upon one of his own property dolphins. When 
death gathered to himself Mr. Thornton, who, happily, 
however, has left behind him some immortal jokes for 
the amusement of the green-room for the next century, 
Mrs. Jones engaged with the amiable Alfred Bunn, 


Esq. for Birmingham,* where, before a fortnight had 
elapsed, the theatre was burned down, and Mrs. C, 
Jones lost in music and other stage properties, to the 
amount of fifty pounds. (If, gentle reader, you are an 
East-India merchant or a cotton-factor, curl] not your 
lip at the immense sum of fifty pounds, for we can tell 
you, to a country actress, it is no such insignificant 
wealth.) Mrs. Jones then entered into an engagement 
with Mr. Brunton, the manager of the Lynn Theatre, 
in Norfolk, where she played a very extensive line of bu- 
siness, and was,as ever, a great favourite with the town; 
and was, which, by-the-bye, it is not so very easy to 





» Was it not at this place that Mr. Bunn published a pamphlet in 
answer to some Methodist, in which he held up Mrs. Bunn as a pattern 


of her sex, for religion, humility, affection, tenderness of heart, &c. 
&e &e, &c, ? 
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be, generally esteemed by all her fellow-actors and 
actresses, 


From Lynn, she was engaged by Mr. Morris for the 
Haymarket, at which theatre she opened in 1524, 
as Cowslip, in The Agreeable Surprize. Here the public 
have seen her supporting an extremely varied line of 
business until the present period. At this establishment 
her extraordinary powers of memory were again called 
into action last season.—The comedy of Married and 
Single was in rehearsal, in which Mrs. Windsor (we 
believe) was to have played Mrs, Shatterly. However, 
on ihe evening preceding its representation, that lady 
was taken ill,and Mr. Morris applied to Mrs. C. Jones, 
to undertake at such notice a character—which if it is 
not the longest in the comedy, is still, by the complexity 
of its business and situations, one of considerable diffi- 
culty and importance, but which, however, was played 
by her on the following night perfect to a syllable.— 
The manager was so highly satisfied with the compli- 
ance and ability of the actress, that, on the next Satur- 
day, she found one pound per week added to her salary, 
This is one of the very few professional actions of Mr. 
Morris; which other managers would do ‘well to imi- 
late. Mr. Morris, who, by-the-bye, is not exactly a 
Solomon in dramatic matters, on engaging Mrs. Humby 
in the excellence of his judgment, thought fit to despoil 
Mrs. C, Jones of her former characters, for the intended 
(for real we are sure it never was) benefit of the new- 
comer. Hence Lucy, Dollolola, &c. were taken from 
her. It may not, perhaps, be wholly misplaced, to in- 
sert here a description, from a cotemporary, of the 
Lucy of each of these actresses :— 
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‘* Mrs. Humey plays Lucy agreeably, but it is not 
the Lucy of Gay. There is a quaintness, an odd mo- 
notony in Mrs. HumeBy’s acting, which is certainly 
peculiar to herself; there is a commingled air of prim- 
ness and innocency in her style ; we think—(not, oh, 
GEORGE CoLtmaN! to be prefane)—our mother Eve 
must have given ear lo the templter’s flatteries with the 
same kind of pleasing silliness and credulous simplicity, 
as with which Mrs. HumBy personates her general run 
of characters. Lucy should have nothing of this; she 
is no whimperer; she has been brouglit up in a gaol, 
has come in collision with the most depraved and 
heartless of mankind: she is a woman, naturally of a 
high spirit, and that spirit rendered more violent by the 
circumstances of her seduction and desertion. Whereas 
Mrs. Humsy plays Lucy as if she was merely spending 
the holidays with her father at Newgate, fresh from a 
boarding-school at Pimlico or Newington Butts. She 
offers the poison to Pod/y in a manner which convinces 
us she herself never had the heart to mix the potion, 
but employed one of the turnkeys. It is not the Lucy of 
the author, but it is pleasant: moreover, Mrs. HumbBy 
is a pretty woman, and mankind are prone to forego 
something of mental pleasure for the gratification of 
their eyes. The best Lucy we ever saw at this Theatre 
was that of Mrs, C. Jones; it was in every respect 
perfect; the daughler was worthy of the father, and on 
the demise of Lockit, might have reasonably applied for 
his place ; and this is the creation of the author, The 
Lucy of Gay had never received any visits from a Mrs. 
Fry or any other of ‘ the Committee of Ladies.’ ” 


During last winter Mrs. C. Jones was applied to by 
the powers of both theatres; she, however, closed with 
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Drury Lane, where she opened on the 16th of Nov. as 
Mrs. Malaprop, in Sheridan’s comedy of The Rivals. 


We have now to consider Mrs. C. Jones as an ac- 
tress; a task which brings with it a degree of pleasure, 
inasmuch as it is a topic of extreme fertility. The lady 
in question is not one of those many actresses, who, 
being seen once, are always seen ; she possesses in a 
very eminent degree, that happy facility of identifying 
herself with characters of the most opposite and con. 
flicting dispositions, of annihilating the woman, and 
being only the creation of the author,—of wholly with- 
drawing herself from her station in real life, and embo- 
dying the work of fiction. This is a capability as ex- 
cellent as it is rare ;—a power which can alone distin- 
guish the natural practitioner from the mere being of 
tuition. To describe suchan actress isto award a self. 
gratification ; it is like taking a sketch of a rich pic- 
turesque country, where the cataract foams from the 
steep, losing itself in meandering rills ; where the lofty 
pine and the brushwood vary and beautify the scene ; 
where all is fresh and stirring, and the traveller, anima- 
ted by the keen spirit of nature, transcribes the grate- 
ful yearnings of his bosom, thereby adding a zest to 
his gratifications. tle pursues the work as a matter of 
enjoyment ; he dilates on it, and gives to it the impress 
of sincerity. There are, however, many upon the stage 
who may easily be described as half a dozen bleak and 
barren chalk-hills, without relief of blade or stream. 
Of such, however, is not Mrs. C. Jones. 

We have seen this lady in a very numerous range of 
characters, and have therefore plenty of material for 
critical disquisition. We will commence with a notice 
of her Zucy in the Beggars’ Opera. 
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There is a certain grossness in this fair sojourner-in 
a prison, which no one, ever to our mind, so successfully 
represented as Mrs. C. Jones. Miss Kelly is, of cer- 
tainty, too intellectual, and, as it were, too interesting 
in the character ; she ina measure excites our sympa- 
thies for the betrayed woman ; there is nothing of this 
in Mrs. Jones ;—as regards the part of her Lucy, we 
care not a jot—she is of a piece with her venal, coarse- 
mannered father, and, like him, excites no portion of 
interest. Her Lucyis a woman of the most violent pas- 
sions and vulgar habits ; she discovers her gaol educa- 
tion in the very position of her cap ribands—her mildest 
words are but as a tempest half-subdued, and she ap- 
pears every moment ready to burst forth in all the ter- 
rors of an infuriated vixen. To be sure, she has some 
tuuch of womanhood surviving beneath the destruc- 
tive effects of habit and education ; and her solicitude 
for the safety of Macheath, betrays her as feminine— 
but, excepting this solitary ebullition of feeling, she is, 
with Mrs. Jones, what Gay evidently intended her, the 
heroine of a prison—an Amazonian turnkey. Let it 
not be understood that Mrs. Jones violates propriety in 
the portraiture—that vulgarity is too strangely marked 
throughout the performance, on the contrary, it is one 
of her greatest merits to amalgamate such coarseness 
with a flippancy and affectation of good breeding, suf- 
ficient to take off the repulsive edge of low habits, 
although not too much to nullify them. Itis upon the 
whole a fine performance, in which are delineated the 
contending feelings of disappointed love, revenge, arti- 
fice, and despair ; her scene with Pol/y in the prison 
particularly marks her as an actress: and yet Lucy was 
taken from this lady and given to be frittered down 
almost to imbecility by Mrs. Humby. 
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Tn the shrewd and venal waiting-maids, Mrs. Jones 
also excels. She ‘evinces an admirable assumption of 
artlessness, gravity, and fidelity, before a suspicious old 
hunks of a father or guardian; she throws in a capital 
touch of finesse in sounding the pocket of a lover, and 
then in a right pleasant way, rejoices her own spirit in 
a little love affair with the valet or footman. Her Lucy, 
in The Rivals, has all these eminent qualifications ; her 
mode of cozening Sir Lucius is au excellent develop- 
ment of the art. Her Dollalolla is the very queen of 
bembast; Fielding himself would have owned the cha- 
racter perfect in all its bearings ; there is that licence, 
that freedom of manner and the true spirit of the mock- 
heroic all mingling in it, shewing that—— 

‘ Du sublime 
Au ridicule 
Il n’y a qu’un pas.’ 


Her Frenchwomen have also an agreeable and highly 
characteristic volatility and speciousness. In short, 
we may most-conscientiously close this notice by decla- 
ring, that in the many characters we have seen re- 
presented by thislady, a strict fidelity to nature, an 
agreeable humour, and pert acuteness, were manifested 
in all, 
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HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES, REMARKS, 
Sc. &c. 


— 


TRIBUTARY ODE TO MADAME VESTRIS’ 
‘SILK ELASTICS.’ 


Macheath’d, Giovanni’d Madame V., 
The fates have surely the fantastics 


~ In dooming thus my verse to be 


Begotten of thy ¢ silk elastics.’ 


No vow bring I to passion’s mart— 

My spendthrift heart has ceased to hoard it; 
And when yousing ‘ Who'll buy a heart ?’ 

I sigh to think I can’t afford it.’ 


My purse is filled with silvery rhymes 
Jingling like shillings ’gainst each other ; 
But theirs is nut the note that chimes 
With thine—ah! you demand another. 


Yet sooth have J been wishing long 
(I wish that wishes were bank-notes) 

That I could purchase thee with song, 
Apostate to thy petticoats ! 


1 know that thou wert made so fair, 
Each charm provokes a verse upon it— 
That every drop of blood, each hair 
Of every curl, may claim a sonnet 


But eyes of flanie, and taper waist, 

Which prudes (and punsters) would make light of, 
1 pass, though suited to my taste, 

As things which all may have a sight of. 
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My muse no bleeding breast displays 
To show where arrows do not rankle, 
Nor emalates the frigid lays 
That soar no higher than thy ancle. 


Give me the charm, the mystic charm, 

(1 wish we lived in bare-legged nations) 
Better than eye, and neck, and arm, 

That smooths thy ‘ Silk Continuations.’ 


Oh there’s a grace—since man must sup 
On fruits forbidden, here’s a treasure— 
An outline Love himself fills up — 
A knee—just let me take its measure. 


Indeed, if judgment be not blind, 

°T will fetch its price in Mahomet’s harem— 
Elastics must be left behind— 

For there, I ween, they do not wear ’em. 


Some sigh for looks with pow’r to pass 
Those siiken barriers to the vision— 

Or that the silk would turn to glass— 
Sweet Cupid sanction the transition ! 


And yet the veil so sweetly hides, 
It well may claim tofbe forgiven, 
Since ’tis but the white cloud that glides 
Betwixt us andthe conscious heaven, 


Or as the modest waves that dim 

Some river-nymph’s transparent lustre— 
We view the sweet expanse of limb, 

But doubt if sober sight should trust her. 
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HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES. 


For many a Naiad, calm and bright, 
Has to a satyr turned ; sans warning ; 
And many an ange) leg at night, 
Has worn a cloven foot at morning. 


And so with thine—though clear its shape, 
Symmetrical, and surface milky, 

I fear me *twould outfoot an ape ; 
And though its garb be smooth and silky—~— 


I deem it but the glossy skin 
A glossicr one will soon be leaying— 
Love’s serpent in our path of sin, 
Twining and dazzling and deceiving. 


And therefore have I struck my lyre ; 
Your glories, smooth elastics, woo it ; 


Since as it is I feel the fire, 
And but for you must fall into it. 


So when at length aside ye’re put, 

When threads no more adhere together, 
May you to little gloves be cut*® 

For cupid’s fingers in cold weather. 


. — And when he dies, 


Take him and cut him into little stars. 
Romeo and Juliet. 


AN ASSAULT, 

On Friday evening as Miss Moreton, the actress, was 
returning home from the theatre, a fellow brutally mo- 
lested her in St. Philip’s Churchyard; she fortunately 
had a large bunch of keys inher hand, with which she 
struck him a violent blow in the face ; when he decamp- 


ed, after having torn her frill and shawl. 
Birmingham Chronicle. 
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_ ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 

Before Breakfast, an excellent farce, by Peake, has 
been produced :—MatTHuews is, of course, its hero. 
The story may be told in a few words : —Sir William 


Buffer, (Bartley) who had, in the language of the bill, 


‘retired with civic honours, has a niece, Fanny, (Miss 
Boden) of whom Major Havannah, (Mr. W. Bennett) 
a West India officer, and his son, Lieutenant Havannah, 
(Mr. J. Bland) are equally enamoured. The latter is 
the favourite of the lady, while his father’s snit is sus- 
tained by her choleric uncle. When the piece opens, 
Nicholas Trefoil, (Mathews) has just been discharged, 
‘avithout his breakfast, from York “gaol, meets with 
the Lieutenant, who had formerly been his master, and 
is again retained by him, with a promise of 1904. re- 
ward, if he shall succeed in enabling the Lieutenant to 
obtain the hand of Miss Fanny. Trefoil next falls in 
with Major Havannah, on whom he imposes himself as 
a Scotchman, and is employed in his service, The 
Major retires, when Mcholas succeeds in recommending 
himself as a Frenchman to old Buffer, who hires him in 
the room of John, (Keeley) his disinissed foot-boy. 

Mathews never played — than in the present 
farce 3 his Trefoil is fall of whim and humour.  Bart- 
loy, as Sir William Buffer, blows like a bull-frog, and 
is, indeed, admirable. Bennett’s Major Havannah is 
well conceived and played. He is a gentleman of three 
or four sentences, such as— ‘Dear me l?— ‘pon my 
honour.,—* Very odd,’—‘ there’s no carrying on the 
war,’ &c. There are some excellent hits in the piece, 
aud some very stupid puns. Before Breakfast was 
received with very considerable applause, and will 
doubtless be a great favourite, 

MINOR THEATRES. 

Nothing has occurred at these establishments woithy 
of any lengthened notice. Astleys has made, we be- 
eve, a valuable seasov ; Sadler’s Wells has aiso been 
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prosperous. It is reported, that the latter of these 
theatres will keep open during the winter ; to be sure, 
Sadler’s Wells must not be considered as of yore ;— 
there is now a populous town about it of sufficient extent 
to support a theatre by itself, without compelling the 
inhabitants to plod through sleet and rain to the Pa- 
tents. 


VAUXHALL GARDENS. 


On the night of thelst inst. the season terminated: the 
Gardens were numerously attended by fashionable 
company. At the termination of the Concert, the fol- 
lowing address was spoken by Mr, Taylor :— 

‘ Ladies and Gentlemen,—The Proprietors have as- 
signed to me the pleasing duty of offering you their 
most sincere thanks, for the distinguished patronage 
with which you have honoured the whole of the enter- 
tainments of this season. 

It has been their sttenons endeavour to increase the 
respectability as well as the attractions of these Gar- 
dens ; and’to render them superior in point of amuse- 
ment, to any similar Establishment in the world ; how 
far the proprietors have met the public taste through- 
out the season, which terminates this evening, remains 
with you, Ladies and Gentlemen, to decide. 

The Proprietors feel perfectly confident, that unre- 
mitting attention on their parts to your future enter- 
tainments and accommodation will ensure a continuance 
of your favour, and I have the honour, for them and 
the whole Establishment, to bid you, for this Season, 
most respect fully—Farewell !° 


This address was received with loud applause. It 
is the intention of the Proprietors to make considerable 
alterations and improvements in the arrangements pre- 
vions to the next season, 

The exertions and liberality of the Proprietors have 
net been rewarded to the extent of their anticipation. 
Tue first vocal talent has been engaged, and though the 
receipts have exceeded any former season, yet the dis- 
bursements have nearly equalled them. 
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OF" 
RALPH WEWIITZER. 
a bbs a 
“ Where are your gibes‘now ?”’—Hamlet. 


Tue present subject of our number was’born on the 
17th of December, iv the year 1748, in Salisbury-street, 
Strand.’ His parents moved in a ‘respectable sphere of 
life ; and at the usual périod, when youth is.doomed to 
forego the pranks and ‘levity of school, and enter into a 
consideration for the providing for man’s estate, young 
Ralph was articled ‘to a jeweller, which business he 
followed but a short time beyond the term of his ap- 
prenticeship. ‘His first predilections for the stage may 
be ‘dated from his having frequently attended his sister 
(who first appeared in public, at Covent Garden Theatre 
as Daphne, in Daphne and Amyntor, Nov. 4, 1772)— 
during rehearsals at the above establishment. Itis, we 
believe, very generally known that Miss WewitTzeER, 
upon marrying Earl Tyrawley, quitted the profession 
of the drama. Wewitzer had, however, been introdu- 
ced behind the scenes—he had imbibed the disease of 


stage-playing, and in the _ of 1773, he made his 
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first appearance at Covent Garden, as Ralph, in the 
Maid of the Mili: his decided line was, however, the 
Frenchmen, the phlegmatic Germans, and the cunning 
Jews. In these Wewitzer was unrivalled; and we may 
safely say, without incurring the too just charge of 
slighting existing talent in an antiquarian yearning for 
departed excellence, that he has left the stage without 
any very adequate successor. 

The biography of Wewitzer does not teem with many 
hair-breadth escapes from provincial stocks and quarter 
sessions’ magistrates; nearly all his professional career 
was spent in the metropolis; and his name is more 
celebrated for original wit, than being a mere partner 
in anecdote. To more gourmand readers, the circum- 
stance may be peculiarly distressing ; but as it is our 
province to detail facts, and not to vend invention, we 
must not be blamed for simply stating our unvarnished 
tale, in which our hero never appears, like the late 
great John Kemble in a catch-penny biography, as hav- 
ing persecuted his landlady out of a receipt in full for 
all demands, by whipping a top over the head of her 
dying husband; or of making one muslin wristband do 
duty for two. 

Ralph Wewitzer, during his long services, like most 
of his brother actors, changed houses, and closed his 
professional career at Drury-lane. 


- Wewitzer was of a speculative genius; and at one 
period he involved himself in unpleasant circumstances 
by an attempt to supply the metropolis with fish ata 
cheap rate. He was also not without very respectable 
literary pretensions. He published a dramatic biogra- 
phy, two volumes of anecdotes, and a genealogical work, 
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tracing the ancestry of George the Third to Alfred the 
Great. For the last of these endeavoirs, which still 
more involved him in pecuniary difficulties, all he re- 
ceived in remuneration was a letter of recommendation 
to the notice of royalty. 

He had quitted the stage about six years, when he 
departed this life, which took place on the Ist of Janu- 
ary, 1825. His death was in some degree sudden ; al- 
though he had for a long time endured the attack ofa 
most vindictive asthmatic complaint. He was disco- 
vered dead in his arm-chair, his head leaning upon his 
hand. He was, atthe time of his decease, aged 76. 
Wewitzer had, during his secession from the stage, 
supported himself upon the scanty fund pittance of 657. 
per annum, unthought of, and uncared for, by his rich 
and titled relatives. No sooner, however, was the spi- 
rit flown,—a spirit which, however imprudent it had 
been in matters of personal interest, we never heard 
impeached with want of principle,—no sooner ‘was the 
soul of the actor departed, than rank stepped in, and 
with a shew of compassion, gave the body, which in life 
must have suffered the keenest privations, a splendid 
funeral. Neither the cook nor the butler was sent into 
the obscure court, where lingered the poor and punning 
Ralph ; such never visited the living man; _sisterly 
affection, however, provided an undertaker. He was 
buried, on the sixth day after his decease, in Finsbury 
parish ; none of his fellow-actors were suffered; to fat- 
tend his remains to the tomb; the ‘ religious’ (such 
was the word inthe daily prints) feelings of his rela- 
tives not permitting such a display of sacrilege. 


There was also another circumstance in the fate of 
Wewitzer, which excited some degree of enquiry and 
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astonishment. It was well known, that, if not exactly 
through his instrumentality, at least through his pri- 
vacy, the late Mr. Coutts first made overtures to the 
present rich widow. It was, moreover, notorious, that 
Wewitzer was for a long time the major-domo of Mrs. 
Coutts’s establishment, although, through some mishap, 
he forfeited the trust, and was banished from her pre- 
sence. The cause of his exile has come to our. know- 
ledge ;—it seems that, during the summer months, Mrs. 
C. quitted her metropolitan residence, leaving there 
Wewilzer to superintend certain improvements and al- 
terations about to be made. Before the ‘departure 
of his patroness he received orders from her that one 
particular apartment (one awful blue chamber, we sup- 
pose) was not to be violated by the brush of the pain- 
ters. It, however, unluckily happened for Wewitzer, 
that by some means the knights of the distemper en- 
tered the forbidden apartment, and left behind them in- 
delible traces of their visit. The lady, on her return, 
without calmly enquiring the cause of such disobedi~ 
ence, in no very choice terms, ordered poor Wewitzer 
to quit her house, an order which, of course, he in- 
stantly complied with ; and from that minute, he never, 
we are informed, received the slightest assistance from 
an individual who, when abuse, and malice, and scan- 
dal assailed, found no opponent in her late friend and 
servant, although it was said, there were letters in his 
possession, which would have tended materialjy to en- 
large the meagre topics of conversation in this scandal 
world. 


Wewitzer’s name will, for a long time, live in green- 
room report.. Some of his jests have all the point and 
richness of Quin about them. His recipe for the cook- 
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ing of a mutton chop, although excessively oufre, is 
not, perhaps, one of his best hits. It is the quotation 
from Macbeth— 

“If ’twere done, then ’twere well *twere done quickly.” 


Among his latest jokes is the following ludicrous in- 
stance of word-splitting. Wewitzer was one day walk- 
ing, or rather hobbling, down Bow-street, where many 
a day we have seen the modern Lord Ogleby, pass the 
ancient Canton, and ‘ never stay to greet him,’ when 
he was accosted by a person with whom he had some 
slight acquaintance, and the following colloquy en- 
sued :— 

‘ How d’ye do, Mr. Wewitzer ?” 

‘Wewitzer, sir! You must be quite mistaken—I am 
not the person, I assure you.’ 

‘No?’ 

‘ No, sir.’ 

‘Why, certainly I-—— 

‘ Quite a mistake, I assure you, sir; for I have now 
left out the wit and am only an old We-zer.’ 

There are others equally as good attributed to him, 
and which, almost to the last hour of his life were con- 
tinually emanating from him, despite of the weariness 
of age and the torture of disease. 


In contemplating the excellence of the living Wewit- 
zer, and the oblivion which even at this period appears 
to wrap his name, we are irresistibly led to the follow- 


ing reflections made on the demise of one of the most 
natural of actors. 


Of all kinds of fame, that of an actor is most fleet- 
ing. The sculptor embodies the grandeur of his soul 
in imperishable marble—the painter secures to himself 
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the admiration of centuries.—( Napoleon cried “ bah!’’ 
at the immortality of five hundred years.) Although 
the orator be dust, his speeches are preserved: the 
mighty carcass of his works is with us, if the breath 
that gave it animation be no more, The musician may 
curl the lip at Time; and the author, praised by the 
power of typography, becomes co-existent with the 
world. But the actor,—he who has agitated with con- 
tending emotions more than one generation, he who 
has fingered with exquisite mastery the frets of the 
human heart, who has reigned the monarch over sub- 
missive affections, who has thrilled us with his breath, 
and made us involuntarily quail beneath his look, 
scarcely is his head pillowed on earth, ere oblivion 
drops her curtain over his memory, and all is past. His 
name may, indeed, at times illustrate a tale of thirty 
years ago: some sexagenarian may utter it as a spell- 
word to a thousand recollections interesting only to the 
speaker,—it may be used in contrastto that of a modern 
fayourite—be sounded in a coffee-room or tavern; but 
mankind give acold attention to the memories of those 
who delighted their grandsires; we are sceptical and 
want proof: we cannot give admiration on hearsay.— 
Twenty years hence, and what will be the renown of 
Garrick? The world will quietly receive his name in 
a chronology, but his living adniirers will have passed 
away; those who now hold it apostacy to admit the 
talent of any breathing actor, will have given place to 
the enthusiasts of the presenthour, However brilliant 
and astounding the genius of a protessor—however it 
irradiates and grapples with, the memory of its great- 
ness lives but in cotemporary recollection ; the player 
can never survive his auditors. 
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To minds susceptible of tg fascinations of the dra- 
ma, the death of a favourite’actor is not without its 
moment. The stage is, or should be, a delightfal fairy 
region, abounding in golden fruits and ever-green bow- 
ers ; jaded, irritable, and desponding, we rush from 
the real world, leave without all the vexations of a day 
of tuil, and render ourselves up to theagency of fiction ; 
we eagerly enter into the story, take part with the an- 
thor, make common cause with the actors, and leave 
the arena with our imagination brightened, and our 
pulses throbbing temperately and harmoniously. A 
theatre may be likened to areceptacle for untuned in- 
struments, where the pegs are screwed up, the wires 
adjusted, an harmonious consonance given to jarring 
machines, and heart-enlivening melody awakened from 
lately shattered frames. The passing away of one of 
our chief companions in this land of fancy cannot be 
unfelt ; the practitioner who attuned our feelings, and 
sent us with renewed cheerfulness into the world, hasa 
claim on ovr’ remembrance—there is an understood 
compact of friendship between us ; when he dies, we 
feel that our enjoyments have undergone some abridg- 
ment ; we think of the hours passed together when, by 
his admirable address, he individualized a whole audi- 
ence, when he played but as to one, and the critie died 
in the admirer. Have any of our readers ever passed 


‘a favorite actor inthe street, without turning back to 


look at him with somethiug like the feelings of ac- 
quaintanceship ? Fn the theatre he is their covenanted 
friend, monitor, wit; and all, or one of these charac- 
ters, is associated with him on the king’s highway. 

It would be well, if all players could by degrees, 
prepare us for their loss, like Johnstone and Munden ; 
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they are dead to the std@ge, itis true; but we may 
sometimes jostle the first in the lobby of a theatre, and 
catch the latter looking slyly (as though he disdained 
to look) at the playbills of the day. Certainly, good 
actors, like eels, should die by degrees.’ 


We feel we cannot do better than subjoin the follow- 
ing analysis of Wewitzer’s talent as an actor :-— 

* Wit is the same in all countries, because it springs 
from something nobler than the habits of mankind ; but 
nothing shews more decisively the partial nature of hu- 
mour than the ludicrous light in which one particular 
people views the manners of another. To an English- 
man, for instance, nothing can be more droll than the 
vivacious habits of the French, while they are contem- 
plated with the utmost gravity by an Italian or a Turk. 
If only what is French, however, afforded this species 
of pleasantry, much of its zest might be attributed to 
the maliciousness of national antipathy ; but, whether 
it be owing to the natural pride of islanders separated 
from the rest of the world, or more probably to the 
universal moderation observable in the actions and 
thoughts of our countrymen, every thing that presents 
a strong contrast to English manners, becomes laugh- 
ably obnoxious to English taste. For this reason the 
English comedy abounds in French, German, and other 
foreign characters, who are merely humorous in pro- 
portion as they differ from the habits of the audience, 
either in dress or manner ; a long pigtail exhibits a vo- 
lume of droll meaning, and a little broken English is 
something eminently gratifying to the pride and learn- 
ing of the galleries. 

Since much of this humour, particularly when the ob- 
ject is a Frenchman, depends upon jerks of the hand, 
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shrugs of the shoulder, a nasal tone, and a languid care- 
lessness of eye, the actor has much more to do with it 
than the author; and it would be difficult to recollect 
a single character of the kind performed by Mr. We- 
wityer, our celebrated stage foreigner, which would 
amuse in the closet beyond its bad spelling. 


Nothing, however, can be more diverting than the 
host of meaning with which Mr. Wewitzer strengthens 
these personal vagaries; no Frenchman can be more 
lively or more important, no German possessed of more 
phlegmatic repose, no Jew of a countenance more satis- 
fied with his own experience and cunning. But the 
various expression of their excellencies is as difficult 
to criticise Mr. Wewitzer comparatively either with 
others or with himself; there is no actor on the stage 
who approaches his foreign accent and manner, and 
his characters are generally so uninteresting in the 
author, and so totally dependant on his acting for their 
effect, that if be has any fault in this style it is the uni- 
versal and equal humour which he gives to every thing 
foreign. We would instance, however, among a hundred 
others the character of the sycophant valet Canton in 
the Clandestine Marriage, as a specimen not only of his 
general manner but of his felicity in conferring an in- 
terest and effect on characters which in the closet are 
totally uninteresting and inefficient. 


Mr. Wewitzer, however, with all his humour, does 
not stand in the higher rank of comedians, for he can 
imitate little less but habits, and even those must be 
foreign. He cannot represent any thing English with 
the least effect, and his fancy has resided so long among 
foreigners, that, like a traveller infatuated with the con- 
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tinent, he cannot help now and then using a foreign tone 
and manner when they are every way inappropriate. It 
is the worst of a comedian’s profession, that those ridi- 
culous habits which it is his peculiar talent to represent 
sometimes attach themselves, like a spaniel, to the per- 
son who handles them most roughly. This, and the 
habit of quoting plays,are the diseases of the stage, 
and they rise as naturally from the profession as the 


palsy from mines, and asthma from glass-houses and 
forges. 





ERRATA, 


In page 51, and in the third line of the Memoir of 
Mrs. C. Jones, for ‘born in the year 1796,’ read— 
* November 2, 1791.’ 


In page 55, in the third and fourth line, for ‘at 
which theatre she opened in 1824, as Cowsdip, in the 
Agreeable Surprise, read * June 1820 in the charac- 
ter of Phebe, in Rosina,’ 
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HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES, REMARKS, 
Sc. §e. 





ANECDOTE OF A PARISIAN ACTRESS. 
It is said, that the delight which Paris has felt 
from the presence of Mademoiselle Sontag is due to 
a romantic passion whicha young nobleman, heir to 
one of the first families of Prussia, had conceived for 
her. 
The story is as follows :—* The young Count of 
no sooner saw Mademoiselle Sontag at the theatre of 
Berlin, than he became desperately enamoured of her ; 
his heart, his fortune, and his hand, were offered to her, 
but she rejected every overture except he could obtain 
the consent of his family. The young Count having 
received from his father a formal refusal, fell into a state 
of torpid melancholy, from which nothing could arouse 
him: he renewed his entreaties to the lady, but with 
no better success than before, and at length wrote to 
his father that, not wishing to act contrary to his com- 
mands, and being unable to support life without the ob. 
ject of his love, he was determined to free himself from 
pain by putting a period to his existence. On the re- 
ceipt of this letter, the father, who was strongly attached 
to his only son, and no less strongly attached to the 
prejudices which the ancient German nobility contrive 
to unite with great simplicity of manners, answered his 
son ina letter conceived in the most touching terms ; 
nothing, he said, could induce him to consent that any 
dishonour should be thrown on his name during his life- 
time by an improper alliance ; but as the term of his 
life was approaching near, it would better become him 
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than his son to part with existence, and that if the Count 
persisted in his projects, he should very soon have full 
liberty to execute them. The young Count, without 
renouncing his love, sacrificed it to a more sacred duty. 
When, at length, the whole affair reached the ears of 
the King of Prussia, who is very much attached to the 
old nobleman, his majesty commanded his attendance, 
and not participating at all in the prejudices of birth, 
observed to him, that if, as was generally reported, the 
conduct of Mademoiselle Sontag was irreproachable and 
even exemplary, he could see no dishonour in the al- 
liance, since the Count’s passion was so violent; that it 
was not the first time that the heir of a great name had 
raised an actress to his own rank; but that it would be 
necessary to submit the young people, one to the proof 
of absence, the other to the trial of seduction. The King 
of Prussia, it appears, is well acquainted with the mea- 
sure of the seductions to be met with in Paris, for to 
Paris he was determined Mademoiselle Sontag should 
come, and certainly she has not wanted admirers here. 
It is also said that emissaries are despatched to watch 
secretly her conduct and behaviour, and that no impru- 
dence or levity escaped her which could furnish the 
slightest pretext for a sinister report. Suchis the story 
told of Mademoiselle Sontag, and to be the heroine of 
‘such a story must be flattering to the heart of any prima 


donna. 


A NOTE HIGHER. 

Miss PaTon was once reliearsing Polly, in the Beg- 

gars’ Opera,’ and Mr. Thomas Dibdin was on the stage 

as Manager. ‘I should !ike,’ said she, ‘ to sing this 

song, ‘A Miser thus a Shilling sees,’ a note higher.’— 

‘A note higher,’ said Dibdin, ‘then you must sing ‘ A 
Miser thus a Guinea sees.’ 
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A SMALL LIST OF THE MORALITIES OF THE PRESENT 
MORAL AND FASTIDIOUS LICENSER OF THE STAGE, 


To the Reader. 

I have here culled a bundle of weeds, which I found 
in a fragrant nosegay, but which from the rottenness of 
some parts of the root, would never have sprung ; and 
have brought little of my own but the thread that ties 
them. 

(From the Comedy of ‘ The Poor Gnutleman.) 
By G. Colman, the Younger. 

Act I. S.2. Curse beauty !—Duamn your fat !— Curse 
the wood !—the damn’d diet drink of Lady Kitty Car- 
buncle.—Oh damn scammony and gambouge ! 


Act 2.8.]. Now damn it, farmer.—But damn it, 
I’m of the cavalry! S.2. Drugs, damme, she turns 
up her honvuurable nose. 

Act 3.8. You lie, you scoundrel !—Now, that’s 
damn’d impudent !—Ay, damn it, this is spunk !— 
Damn the business of the morning.—Pshaw, damn it ! 
Won’t 1? damme ifI— Scene 3. And | wish I may 
be damnd if I can forget it.—And damn it, sir, the 
truth’s the truth. 


Act 4,8. 1. Damn Captain Custard !—Damn’d hard! 
—That’s a damn’d dowse in the blubber-chops—you 
arriv’d damn’d mal a propos!—and damn me, I'll clap 
you, &c. Scene 2. Damn me, but this is pretty plump. 


—Blood and thunder !~it’s damn’d hard if we haven’t 
the best on't. , 


Act 5,8. 1. Damn the disease.—that damn‘d ugly 
apothecary !—-Damn lips and puddings! Scene 3. 
Damn me, but that is better!—Confess your damn’d 
bad physiognomist !—But damz it. F.C.A. 
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DRAMATIC CRITICISMS. 


PROVINCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


WEYMOUTH. 

Our manager, Mr. Harvey, deserves the greatest cre- 
dit for his indefatigable exertions in catering for our 
amusement, Several new pieces have been produced, 
and we are told more are in preparation. Miss Lacy, 
from the Theatre-royal, Covent-garden, has just left 
us: she played four nights to but indifferent houses. 
The absence of Miss Hargrave on the nights that Miss 
Lacy performed, was a great drawback on our plea- 
sure. We wish to make no comparison as to the abili- 
ties of these young ladies ; but Miss Hargrave’s cha- 
racters are always so happily conceived and so admi- 
rably executed, that we are free to confess there are 
few novelties that could recompense us for the loss of 
her striking and versatile talents for a whole week.— 
The ‘Floating Beacon’ was produced, for the first 
time, on Monday evening : it is one of those melodra- 
mas that are more effective and pleasing in representa- 
tion than in description ; suffice it to say, it was well 
got up and ably supported, and deserves to be a favo- 
rite. Mr. Hillington and Mr. Hill made the most of 
their characters ; and Andrews, in Junk, pourtrayed 
the rough, honest, eccentric Btitish sailor with great 
strength and humour. Miss Hargrave, in Mariette, 


carried the hearts and applanses of the audience with 


her. One striking feature in this young lady’s perform- 
ance is, that her most trifling business on the stage is 
always in fine keeping with the interest of the scene ; 
and when force and energy are required, she has few 
equals—certainly none that we ever saw in Weymouth. 
Johnson is an excellent actor in old men: he possesses 
a rich, comic voice and face, anda flow of arch, dry, 
sarcastic humour, that renders most of his efforts irre- 
sistibly droll. 


Dorset Paper. 
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«__.. Come, Hostess, give us more ale and supper with what laste 
you may : and when we have supped, let us have your song, Piscator, 
and the catch that your scholar promised us, or else Coridon will be 
dogged. : 

Pisc. Nay, T will not be worse than my word; you shall not want 
my song, and I hope I shall be perfect in it.”"—Izaak Walton. 








THE subject of our memoir was ushered into this 
breathing and bustling world, at Felton, in Northum- 
berland, on the 29th of November, 1799. Like most of 
our vocalists, Mr. Melrose, at a very early period of 
life, displayed a love for the science of song, and fol- 
lowed it with unabated eagerness even in the days of 
childhood. At the early age of eleven, he had laboured | 
so successfully as to be able to perform on six different , 
instruments, and that without the least instruction.— 
Such was the fame of young Melrose in his * little 
world,’ that he was preferred to the important post of 
grand master of the choir of his village church, where 
he generally accompanied himself on -the violin, an in- 
Sstrument which, we are informed, he now touches with 


the finger of a master. 
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Strange as it may appear, the father of our hero was 
in no way worked upon by his musical capabilities, and 
most strenuous'y resisted his every attempt to follow 
a pursuit which, despite of parental obstinacy, he was 
ultimately wholly to be engaged in. Mothers are fre- 
quently, in these matters, ‘ ’cuterer than the men,’ as 
my Lord Duberly says, and Mrs. Melrose took every 
opportunity secretly to encourage the wishes of her 
son, who, in the absence of his father, revelled in all 
the joys of vibrating cat-gut, which was speedily con- 
fined to silence as the father, who in this case, ‘ had no 
music in his soul,’ returned. 


About this time, our hero was placed under the di- 
rection of the Reverend Angns Hutton, and in this 
situation every moment was seized upon and devoted 
to the favourite study of music. Mr. Melrose, finding 
it useless any longer to thwart the inclination of his 
son, tacitly permitted him to follow his own bent, in 
order to keep him out of that mischief which, when de- 
nied his favourite recreation, he was sure to commit. 


Here, in the village of Felton, young Melrose so- 
journed till his eighteenth year, assisting his father in 
the management of a small farm, which he cultivated 
more for his amusement tha®for profit. At this period, 
our hero was the very Apollo among the shepherds and 
shepherdesses of the north, and there are now many 
good old folks residing at Felton, who will give their 
tribute of homely praise to the border songs, as/sung by 
young Melrose. 


At this period, through the interest of Doctor Turn- 
bull, an intimate friend of the family, a commission 
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was offered him; which, however, was refused by his 
futher, on the ground that the regiment to be joined 
was destined for the West Indies. This refusal was, 
of course, attended with great pain to young Melrose, 
sufficiently weary of the dull and monotonous inter- 
course of a village. Indeed, in a short time he resolved 
to quit his paternal roof, and to launch out into the 
world. With this determination, he took the road to 
Edinburgh, when an adventure befel him on the road, 
which we will recount in his own words. There isa 
fine touch of maternal feeling in the following brief 
narrative :— 


“Thad walked,’ says Mr. Melrose, ‘about twelve 
miles that morning before breakfast, and of course my 
appetite was pretty keen ; I went into a small house 
of entertainment by the road-side, and there made a 
hearty breakfast of the best the place could afford.— 
When my hunger was satisfied, I began, for the first 
time to reflect upon the rash step I had taken, and while 
comparing my present destitute situation with the com- 
forts 1 had so hastily relinquished, a tear silently stole 
down my cheek; this caught the attention of the old 
landlady, who sat watching me with an appearance of 
interest, which evidently was not the effect of mere 
idle curiosity ; at length she said, * Hae ye far to gang ?” 
‘ Only to Edinburgh,’ I replied. ‘ Hae ye ony frinds 
there ?? ‘No, not one,’ ‘Puir lad! puir lad! hae a 
faether and mither ? £ Yes.” * Do they ken whare ye 
are?’ ‘No; they are aware that I am in Scotland, but 
they don’t know in what part.” * Ah! I hae bairns o? 
my ain, and God kens whare they are in this wide 


warld ; dinua gang further my benny lad, but gae back 
G 2 
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to your puir mither, ye ken na the pangs a mither feeds 
for a lost bairn.” Never shall 1 forget the anguish de- 
picted in the old woman’s countenance as she spoke 
these words ; however, I told her I must go on to Edin- 
burgh ; and finding her remonstrance vain, she said,— 
* Weel, weel, ma bairn, then God gang wi’ ye :’ repeat- 
ing to herself, between each sentence, puir lad, puir 
Jad! This kind old lady stoutly refused to take any- 
thing for what I had eaten, and followed me to the door 
with her blessing. On leaving the house I felt some- 
thing pressing against my pockets, and turning round 
to discover the cause, she said—‘ Tak na_heed, tak na 
heed, ma bonny bairn.’ I had not proceeded far be- 
fore I discovered that my pockets had encreased in 
weight, and upon examining them found that my good 
hostess had provided me with a piece of salt beef in 
one pocket, and bread and cheese in the other.” 


When ina late professional engagement in the north, 
Mr. Melrose, on enquiring for the kindly old soul, to 
express his gratitude for her former advice and assist- 
ance, he found she had passed to a world where, if the 
instance above quoted, was a sample of her every-day 
life, her happiness is certain. We read of these mat- 
ters in the Minerva-press sheets—we thumb over the 
pages, and take such details as pure romance ; but when 
we stumble on such homely benevolence in the world 
around us, the discovery is indeed, as Byron says, 
‘* quite refreshing.” 


On our hero’s arrival at Edinburgh, he went, of 
course to the theatre, which at that time was rendered 
the grand resort of the folks of modern Athens, by the 
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engagement of Miss O’Neil. This determined him ;—~ 
the stage, with all its deceitful splendour, burst upon 
his imagination ; and retracing his way to his father’s 
house, he made his peace with his parents, and left 
them in a few days for London. 


Arrived in the metropolis, he was straightway intro- 
duced to Michael Kelly ; under whom he continued his 
study of music. Mr. K, in addition to many other kind- 
nesses, recommended our hero to the notice of Mr. 
Brunton, the manager of the Brighton Theatre. At 
this theatre he played for two seasons, “ drawing”’ (in 
the slang of the green-room) ‘*in the team ;” that is— 
making himself useful. 


On the expiration of his engagement with Mr. Brun- 
ton, Mr. Melrose returned to London, and again assi- 
duously devoted himself to music, ‘taking lessons of 
Signor de Begnis, of the King’s Theatre, and Mr, Mo- 
lineux, of the Chapel-royal, under whom he continued 
for the term of six months.—He then entered into ano- 
ther engagement with Mr. Brunton, at a higher salary. 


Mr. Melrose, in common with many young, and, iu- 
deed, experienced actors, was the victim of nervous- 
ness—stage-fright, a species of terror, which those who 
never suffered it, cannot conceive ; nay, it is positively 
averred, that Liston, even Liston, who can play with 
the town as can a schoolboy with a tetotum, that even 
the great modern Momus is, on appearing in a new 
part, always assailed with extreme fear. This most 
terrible of all bashfulness kept Mr. Melrose from ven- 
turing too largely at first in dramatic affairs. 
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At length, on the occasion of Mr. William Farren’s 
visiting Brighton, our hero determined to be desperate, 
to set all ‘upon the hazard’ of a first-rate part, and 
therefore, with as much boldness as he could summon 
up, at a very short notice, he requested of Mr. Brunton 
his permission to play Frank Osbaldistone to Farren’s 
Baillie Nicol Jarvie. The manager was somewhat as- 
tounded at the apparently reckless request of the per- 
former, and with many ominous doubts, and after the 
utterance of a few shrewd suspicions, he—shall we say 
reluctantly—acquiesced in the supplication of the per- 
former. Mr. M. ‘ serewed his courage to the sticking 
place,’ and played the character with the most flatter- 


ing applause. 


From that moment he advanced in the business of 
the theatre, and sustained the first operatic charac- 


ters. 


On the conclusion of the season, he returned to town, 
where he was engaged by Mr. Fitzwilliam, to join a 
company at Coventry. It was at this place, famed for 
peeping Tom and ribands, that Mr. Braham, who was 
engaged for a few nights, expressed himself in very en- 
couraging terms to Mr. Melrose, and finally recom- 
mended him to the grand Cham, Mr. Elliston, with 
whom he entered into articles. 


Mr. M. appeared, by the advice of Mr. Braham, as 
Young Meadows, in Love ina Village, Jan. 9, 1823. 
Decided success attended this first endeavour, and Mr. 
M. promised himself an increase of good fortune at 
Drury Lane; but alas! he knew not Robert William 
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Elliston ; he never dreamt that any disagreement could 
take place with so mild a mannered man !—however, a 
difference of opinion did ensue between the manager 
and the actor, when Mr. Elliston released Mr. Melrose 
from his articles, and he engaged with Mr. Morris, at 
the Haymarket theatre. 


At this period, Mr. Melrose applied himself to study 


with the most unremilting industry ; the practice of 


eight and ten hours per day, under the judicious di- 
rection of Welsh, could not fail to advance him greatly 
in the mysteries of Apollo. 


His first engagement at the Haymarket was but for 
one season, at the expiration of which he was engaged 
for three, with a very considerable increase of salary. 
Aboat this period his health began visibly to decline ; 
his application to his professional studies acting injuri- 
ously npon his constitution; besides this, the long 
estrangement from his family, who, in consequence of 
his theatrical engagements, had refused to see him, 
preyed severely upon his mind. A sea voyage was pre- 
scribed by the faculty, which he accordingly took, and 
returned with renovated health and spirits. Soon af- 
terwards he was agreeably surprized by a visit from his 
father ; who, hearing of his success as a public charac- 
ter, as well as of the great respectability of his private 
connexions, and feeling convinced that unaided as he 
was, ina pecuniary way, by his family, he could not 
without severest application, have attained that emi 
nence in his profession which he now indisputably held, 
could no longer withhold his countenance and appro- 


bation. 
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How decidedly successful he has been at the Hay- 
market, his performance of Macheath, Henry Bertram, 
Frank Osbaldistone, and Truemore, sufficiently evinces ; 
well-deserved applause has invariably followed him 
during his provincial engagement, and in proof of his 
encreasing popularity, we need only adduce the fact of 
his being engaged, for the close of the present season, 
at Edinburgh, Glasgow, Paisley, Aberdeen, Belfast, 
&c. at double the salary he received on his former trip. 


Mr. Melrose still pursues his musical studies with 
unremilting attention, and has been for some months 
under the tuition of the celebrated Signor Liverati ; 
and if the most unceasing diligence and attention ever 
deserved success, we must say, that success ought to 
attend Mr. Melrose. 


Mr. Melrose, as a singer, displays a good knowledge 
of the art; his voice is particularly pleasing, and in 
the execution of national Scotch airs, he discovers pe- 
caliar pathos. The critics have charged him witha 
floridness of style ; and, perhaps, sometimes with jus- 
tice ; but there is, notwithstanding, always observable 
in his efforts the knowledge of a musician, with much 
real feeling. Weare told, thatin a room Mr. Melrose 
is heard to far greater advantage than on the stage ; 
this, from the character of his voice, we can very readily 
believe. His upper notes are capable of much sweet- 
ness, and, as frequently modulated, make, as Coleridge 


says— 
‘* A noise like of a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June, 
That to the sleeping woods, all night 
Singeth a quiet tune.”’ 
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Perhaps there is in Mr. M. too great a proneness to 
hunt down a cadence; an error which, doubtless, his 
perseverance and good judgment will ultimately era- 
dicate. We are always inclined to be inlulgent to- 
wards singers on their first appearance. We know they 
feel that they are expected to display their scientific 
powers, and if they contemn the usage, and adhere to a 
severe chastity of style, they run the hazard of being 
branded as unfinished musicians. Again, in avoiding 
Scylla, they fall into the opposing whirlpool. How- 
ever, we have not now to criticise our hero's first ap- 
pearance, but his general habit. 


As au actor, Mr. Melrose has not any very great pre- 
tensions ; there is, nevertheless, always a correctness 
of manner, and the air of a gentleman in his perform- 
ance. In private life, we have always understood him 
to bear a most irreproachable character, and to be on 
the best terms with his professional brethren. It is, 
doubtless, this feeling on the part of Mr, Melrose, 
which has excited for him, in Mr. Morris, the most un- 
broken patronage. We should, perhaps, have stated 
above, that Mr. Melrose is also indebted for musical 
instruction both to Mr. Charles Ashley and to Mr. 
Broadhurst. 
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NEW METHOD OF LIGHTING THEATRES. 

M. Locantelli, mechanist, at Venice, has contrived a 
new apparatus for lighting theatres. It is known that 
Count Rumford, and other scientific gentlemen, have 
unsuccessfully sought the means of suppressing the lus- 
tres that are so inconvenient in theatres. The new plan 
used at the theatre La Fenice, at Venice, has complete- 
ly succeeded, and leaves nothing to be desired. By the 
aid of parabolic mirrors, the light of many lamps is 
concentrated over an opening made in the middle of the 
theatre, and reflected duwn ona sostem of plano-con- 
cave lenses, of a foot in diameter, which occupy tlie 
aperture, and convey into the theatre the rays of light, 
which arrive at them parallel, and depart from them 
divergent. From the pit the lenses are alone percei- 
ved, which resemble a glowing furnace ; and although 
the luminous focus is sufficient to light the whole of the 
theatre, it does not dazzle, and may be viewed without 
fatiguing the eyes. Besides the advantage of being 
more equal and mild, as that of a single luminous body, 
the light is mure intense than that of the ancient lustre ; 
and there isnopart of the theatre in which a person 
cannot read with the greatest facility. The ‘apparatus 
being entirely concealed, accomodates itself readily to 
all the changes which the representation can require.— 
It likewise occasions neither smoke nor bad odours, and 
has none of the inconveniences of the ancient system. 
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SPIRITS AND WATER. 

In a conversation upon the merits of the Death-fetch, 
at the English O pera House, it was observed that a 
play of such superstitious tendency ought not to have 
been licenced. * Not licenced!’ exclaimed an Hiber- 
nian votary of Bacchus, ‘ Is it that you mane? Sure 
an’ I’d like to see the place where we'd get better 
spirits and water in all London.’ 


~_ 


AMERICAN CRITICISM. 

Kean has made his appearance at Montreal. We 
extract the following asa critique on his performance 
in the Montreal Herald :—‘ From his performance, at 
short intervals, sprung up numerous pointed and singu- 
lar beauties, like the tall spires of a gothic building ; or 
rather, perhaps, like rockets on a night of rejoicing !! 


sudden, soaring, explosive, and radiant—each, how- 
ever brilliant, superseded by the novel attractions of its 
successor.” 
A ROLAND FOR AN OLIVER. 
The following anecdote, highly characteristic of the 
party to whom it chiefly applies, was related a few 


evenings since, by Mr. Winston, to a company of 
friends. 


Kean, in his youthful days, was one of a company of 
lads who iudulged in private theatricals, and who 
charged the considerable sum of 2d. to those anxious 
to behold the dramatic efforts. of juvenility. In this com- 
pany was Mr. Mac Farren, the author.—Some time after 
the retirement of Kean from this band, Mac Farren was 
escorting a couple of ladies into the boxes at Richard- 
son’s, at Bartholomew-fair, when one of the itinerant 
heroes, in spangled rags, came up, exclaiming— Ah, 
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Mac Farren, how are you ?? Mac Farren, at the mo- 
ment, forgetting the person of his querist, replied ‘ Go 
along, you dirty fellow, I don’t know you!’ On this 
the man instantly retired. It afterwards, however, 
struck Mac Farren that the person was Kean, his old 
associate ; and mentioning the circumstance of their 
rencontre to one of the fellow-private-actors of Kean, 
they resolved to send him an invitation to meet them at 
a tavern todinner, The ‘invite’ was sent to Kean, 
who returned the following laconic and expressive an- 
swer :—‘ Go along, you dirty fellows,—-I don’t know 
you!’ 
MR. MACREADY, 

The Morning Prints have copied an article froma 
Birmingham Paper, purporting to bea complimentary 
address to the above gentleman’ by the Birmingham 
actors, and who therein greatly laud his generosity and 
condescension. ‘The circumstance imparts a two-fold 
pleasure ; first, that such a spirit of good feeling and 
liberality should exist in the theatrical profession ; and 
secondly, that Mr. Macready should so eminently 
merit its applause. The latter case, assuredly speaks 
of great improvement inthe urbanity and professional 
manners of Mr. Macready, whose arrival among his 
provincial brethren was, we well know, until lately, 
contemplated with considerable dread and uneasiness. 
Mr. Macready used to be louked upon by country ac- 
tors asa professional Bajaset—a very green-room Ali 
Pacha ; his country rehearsals were not to be thought 
of without horror. Weare happy to hear from the 
Birmingham Paper that Mr. M. is now divested of such 
awful and unprofitable attributes. 
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DRAMATIC CRITICISMS. 





F HAY MARKET. 

| A Chinese Extravaganza, called Pong Wong, has 
beep summarily damned at this Theatre. Liston was 
intended for the hero; but even Liston failed to im- 
part the least whim or spirit to the trash aecorded to 
him. The plot of the piece was old and thread-bare, 
and if we except a couple of pretty songs, sung by Ma- 
dame VEsTRIs, and one by that excellent actress, Mrs. 
C. Jones, the whole affair of Pong Wong was a piece 
of unbroken dullness. On the conclusion of the first act 
the patience of the audience gave way, and hissing be- 
came universal. The thing was withdrawn after the 
first night. 

Liston took his benefit at this theatre on Monday 
night, and in consequence of the heat, had an overflow 
in every sense of the word. Hundreds were turned 
away, andthe house required almost the expansive 
\ powers of Pandemonium, to accommodate those who 
; > gained admittance at the doors, but could not obtain 
1  evena glimpse ofthe stage. Liston was encored ia his 
. > sermon in the character of Mawworm, in The Hypocrite,, 
and in accordance with our notion, did not scruple to 
tell the audience they were as hot as condemned souls 





" » inacertain place ‘not to be named to ears polite.’— 
ii | However, he did name it, and moreover warned those in 
ht » the pit to take care, lest, by visiting the abomination of 
e ® aplay, they did not, by and by, get into a different pit, 
h from which egress would be much more difficult—to be 


orthodox, he ought to have said, impossible. The chief 
attraction in the bills was not the performance of this 
excellent comedy, nor the singing of ‘ Buy a Broom,’ 
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by Madame Vestris, in blue stockings and short petti* 
coats ; buta promised address by Liston, in the cha- 
racter of Paul Pry, in which he was to animadvert"upon 
the inconveniences of popularity, arising from the man- 
ner in which he had been brought upon the stage.— 
After the comedy, the curtain rose to a shout of old 
women, boys, and ‘such small deer,’ who were follow- 
ing Paul Pry aud hallooing his name, and Liston en- 
tered upon the stage, as if seeking forarefuge. We 
make the following extract from his address. 


‘Where shall I go? However, my fine fellow, 
I gave you a good knock with my umbrella. ' 

{ Putting it down at the side. 
Upon my word they are extremely rude. 
Ah! how d‘ye do? I hope I don’t intrude. 
I only walk ten yards along the street 
And every body knows me that | meet. 
Here, I behold some friends—yes, you, and you, 
I’m glad to see you, aye, and smoking, tov. 
How can you come here this d—d sultry weather ’ 
I’ve seen your face here for three nights together. 

[ Pointing to one in the Pit. 

A joke’s a joke, but sure ’tis time to stop 
When I’m exposed inevery dirty shop. 
I’m quite a by-word ; as 1 walk, they cry, 
* Look, Jack, Tom, Dick, there goes old Paul, Paul Pry.’ 
They shew me off in every form and way ; 
In paper, pewter, plaster, brass and clay ; 
In tea-pot, milk-pot, other pot, and jug, 
They even make me ont an ugly mug.’ 


This attempt was received by a good-humoured audi- 
ence perhaps with more laughter thau it deserved, and 
they enjoyed it so much that they called upon Liston 
to go over it again ; which he did with some reluctance, 
aware, probably, that it would notso well bear repeti- 
tion, and that it was never intended to be submitted to 
that test, 
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MISS P. GLOVER. 


-- 


No pearl ever lay. under Oman’s green waters, 
More pure in its shell than thy spirit in thee. 
‘Moore, 


‘Then why should I wish for a trip 
-.To the’ Prophet's seraglio above, 
When Phillida gives me her lip 
For my own little haven of love ? 
O! Phillis, that kiss may be sweeter 
Than e’er unto mortal was given, 
But—— Little. 


In our selection for the present. number, we shall 
doubtless, gratify the wishes of those readers who would | 
desire to behold on paper the lineaments of a young ac- 
tress, whose elegance of demeanour, gentleness of spirit, 
and intellectual intelligence,.render her the first in her 
station in the drama of this country. There are, proba- 
bly, actresses of whom, those of our readers who are 
not what are termed ‘ play-goers,’ may have heard more 
than the young lady in question ; there are names asso- 
ciated with circumstances and phrases, which, in a man- 
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ner, attract the multitude to the comparative neglect of 
the modest and unpresuming. 


It is, at once, the most conscientious and pleasing 
part of our calling, in as far as in us lies, to combat 
against the effects of such inattention. The vain, the heed- 
less, and the superficial, may delight in the bold and 
flaunting colours of the odourless tulips, passion-flowers, 
and all the parasitical plants which deck, not adorn, the 
stage. Be it our province to display the fragrant and 
unpresuming violet of the theatre, the gentle PHILLIS 
GLOVER. 


The life of a person so young as the subject of our pre- 
sent sketch—one who has held 
“ The noiseless tenour of her way” 
so unpresumingly, cannot be expected to afford much of 
that variety which is the main source of interest to the 


readers of biography. 


Those scenes which give the least entertainment to 
the actor in them, generally give the most to the reader; 
ind the pictures of ridiculous privations and ruses de 
guerre which usually supply the interest of dramatic me- 
moirs, have been furnished by moments of deep agony, 
or by circumstances less honorable to the moral charac- 
ter, than to the adventurous spirit of their subject. 


To either of these sources we should be sorry to have 
been indebted for material for a less meagre narrative 
than we have to offer with the likeness of the young lady 
of whom we now speak; and we trust our readers will 
be quite reconciled to the want of event and anecdote, 
when they consider the creditableness of the cause. 
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Miss Phillis Frances Agnes Gover, was born on the 
7th of January 1807, in Tavistock-street, Covent Garden. 
She is the daughter, as every one is aware, of the best 
actress, in her line, on the stage—Mrs. Glover, of Covent 
Garden and the Haymarket. 


She is the second daughter living, there being an elder 
sister, who has not yet appeared on the London boards, 
but who is playing with distinguished success in the 
country. 


Miss P. Grover first appeared upon the stage at 
Drury-lane, in April 1822, in the character of Juliet, to 
the Romeo of Mr. KEAN, and the Nurse of her mother. 


It was one of the most interesting exhibitions we havs 
ever seen upon the stage, and was felt as such by a 
thronged audience. 


The public have long been so well acquainted with the 
domestic history of Mrs. Glover, and have sympathised 
so sincerely with her sufferings, that it was natural 
enough that they should almost look upon the girl with 
the interest of near relationship. 

Every sentence in the tragedy which bore the least al- 
lusion to their relative situations, told; and the excellent 
acting of the debutante fully confirmed this interest felt 
for the individual. It was pronounced altogether one of 
the most unostentatious and thorough performances 
which have been seen upon the stage; and it is rare in- 
deed to meet with the qualities necessary to the fulfilment 
of this exquisite but difficult character, at the tender years 
which the character exacts. The audience, conscious of 
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the rarity of the coincidence, when her mother, as the 
Nurse, observes, ‘ I know her age to an hour!’ gave re- 
peated peals of enthusiastic applause. 


A liberal or a grateful manager, would not have allowed 
Miss P. Glover to be lost to his establishment. But the 
terms upon which Mr. Elliston offered to retain her, were 
such as no person of proper spirit would accede to; 
and Mrs. Glover withdrew her daughter from the patron- 
age of the manager. 


Miss P. Glover was immediately engaged at Norwich, 
where she acted in all that variety of business, by which 
a favourite in a country company obtains great practice 
for very little profit. Mr. Morris saw her there, and at 
once transferred her to the Haymarket Theatre for three 
years, upon a rising salary. 


At the Haymarket she has performed so much, that 
all our readers must be familiar with her acting. 


Her face is beautiful, her person ‘petite ; but the style 
of her countenance is best adapted to the tragic line, for 
which her size, in London, may be considered, in some 
degree, as a disqualification. 


For this reason, probably, she has mostly acted comedy, 
or sentimental misses, at the Haymarket. Yet we have 
seen many little persons succeed in great characters ; and 
there is no reason why beauty, genius, feeling and taste, 
should not do more without the advantages of height, 
than height without any of these advantages. 
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We haae frequentlyseen MissGlover in characters, if 
not absolutely comic, trenching thereon, and she has 
developed a flow of spirits, a charming, ingenuous 
sprightliness, highly captivating,—at once innocent, 
and exciting no other feeling than the warmest wishes 
for her welfare. Under so admirable a monitress as 
her mother, her appearance on the stage, at so early a 
period of her life, and the intelligence which she then, 
and subsequently, has displayed, in the most difficult 
points of the drama,'is, perhaps, not to be considered 
with that surprize which may justly be excited by the 
debutante. who comes uninitiated from the bosom of 
private life, into the distracting arena of a theatre, 
a place where all the passions, good and evil, of the 
human heart are ever at work, and demand of the in- 
nocent and unpractised a more than ordinary degree of 
caution, if a retention of good name be the first de- 
sire. 


We have had frequent opportunities of witnessing 
Miss Glover’s deportment behind the scenes, as well as 
on the stage. It is not our intention to discover the 
‘ secrets of the prison-house ;’ to retail the chit-chat of 
the green-room ; to write how Mr. B., M.P. dangles 
after Mrs. , oF how Liston, in his own quiet way, 
mimicks the ‘ Brothers,’ the glorious triumvirate of 
law, management, and old men; we might, if we were 
so inclined, fill a number with a detail of such occur- 
rences, makingit a rare feast for peccadilloe-hunters, 
and lovers of the ‘ loose and beautiful ;’ such a task, 
however, we forego, tempting though it be, and return 
to our little Phijlis, (admiration sometimes begets fa- 
miliarity) who never for a moment, in the green-room, 
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loses that sweetness of demeanour, that elegant, and 
truly lady-like deportment, and genteel reserve, which 
particularize her efforts before the lamps. We have 
often, whilst gazing on the countenance of Miss Glover, i 


Naa ay sa Son —— 


thought of that beautiful expression of Campbell,— 
s eyes that seemed as if they loved all that they looked 
on.’ Neither can we more justly describe her manner : 
off the stage, than as done by Wordsworth in his ex- tq 
quisite description of a white doe ;:— 

‘ Comes gliding in with lovely gleam, 

Comes gliding in serene and slow, 

Softand silent asa dream, 

A solitary Doe ! 

White she is as lily of June, 

And beauteous as the silver moon, 

When out of sight the clouds are driven, 

And she is left alone in Heaven ; 

Or like a ship some gentle day 

In sunshine sailing far away. 

A glittering ship that hath the plain 


Of ocean for her own domain. 
* * * vy * 
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And on she moves, with pace how light! 
Nor spares to stoop her head, and taste if 
The dewy turf with flowers bestrown; 
And in this way she fares, till at last 
Beside the ridge of a grassy grave 

In quietness she lays her down— 
Gently as a weary wave 

Sinks when the summer breeze hath died 


Against an anchored vessel’s side ; 
Even so without distress doth she 
Lie down in peace, and lovingly.’ 
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The whole is so descriptive of the quietude and gen- 
tleness of our charming little heroine, that we know 
not of a better illustration. Indeed, both her mind 
and feelings appear worthy of an illustration from the 
deep-minded volume of the great Laker. 
























) It is to be regretted that the fair subject of our me- 
| moir, is not more frequently disposed in characters en- 
joyed by others, who, in every point, discover their utter 
. inability for the required attempt. A melancholy in- 
\ stance of the want of judgment in the direction of the 
affairs at the Haymarket, occurred on Tuesday night: on 
which evening Mrs. Faucit played—no, dressed, for 
Julia, in The Rivals. Now, if Richard Brinsley Sheri- 
dan had himself cast the comedy, who could his exquisite 
taste and keen discernment have singled out for the che- 
\" racter, if not Miss Phillis Glover? She is the very being 
of the author, the creature of sensibility, devotedness, 
and intelligence. The freaks of managers, however, like 
the antics of kings, are wholly incomprehensible to home- 
spun and uninitiated minds. One would have thought 
that her acting of Kugene,in Sweethearts & Wives, would 
have been her undeniable recommendation for Julia ; 
Vl but no, as our ‘ brother’ is stage-manager, it must be or- 
dered otherwise. Mr. Percy Farren has, we believe, the 
casting of the pieces ; or, at least, he contrives to have 
some voice, though, we believe, never in opposition to 
the wisdom of David, Notwithstanding, there isa way 
of leading some minds by appearing to follow them. 


Caan 


See 


We have but little more to write on the present occa- 
sion; although, were it solely our province ,to descant 
on all the delightful and captivating dispositions of the 
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feminine heart and mind, we should have, in Miss Glo- 
ver, matter to indite— 


‘¢From morn to eve—from eve to dewy morn.” 


We have only to wish her all the good fortune in her 
professional and domestic life, which her talents and ami- 
able qualities deserve. 


Probably many of our readers may be in some mea- 
sure disappointed, that we have not offered to them any 
anecdotes of love and disobedience—matters which so 
admirably illustrate the biographies of young ladies, 
and render them peculiarly adapted for the yearnings of 
the multitude, whocare not what privacy is violated, 
to satisfy their curiosity. We are, however, convinced 
that the absence of such intelligence will, when duly 
considered, be a matter of gratification to our readers, 
rather than any drawback upon the pleasure which we 
trust they have experienced during the perusal of the 
Slender biograpby here presented to them. 


We now quit the present subject. If we have omit- 
ted to yield any praise—the right of our fair heroine ; 
we can best excuse ourselves by asserting that where 
there is so much to admire, and nothing to condemn, 
simple truth is too apt to be esteemed unworthy adu- 
lation—a charge which it will ever be our strongest 
effort to avoid. 
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HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES, REMARKS, 
Sc. Se. 


cg 


BOTANY BAY THBATRICALS. 


Romeoand Juliet was one of the earliest perform- 
auces of the Thespian corps, inthe land of ‘ Eminent 
Personages ;’ and the Governor having announced his 
intention of honouring it with his presence, the police 
magistrate took the very necessary precaution of sur- 
rounding the house with a double row of constables, 
to secure the performance proceeding to a straight-for- 
ward close, without that prolific garnishing of convul- 
sive hiccupings, sentimental sighs, heigh-hos, fainting 
fits, and other significant tokens of a spiritual orerpow- 
ering, which had heretofore prolonged the performance 
to a very late hour. Things glided on most smoothly 
tillthe last scene, where the pensive Romeo was seen 
staggering towards the tomb of his dear Juliet, vocife- 
rating her name in a manner which too evidently show- 
ed how he was affected. To his repeated tender excla- 
mations of Juliet, Juliet! not even a sigh was returned 
—the audience became impatient: but their murmurs 
of impatience were converted into one universal shud- 
der of horror, on Romeo exclaiming, with a wild shriek, 
‘ She is dead !’ which was soon apparent to the whole 
auditory, on perceiving her heels sticking up out of the 
tomb. The fond Romeo passionately seized the pro- 
truding members, and dragged her feelingly forth from 
her place of rest, making, however, such a display of 
her charms in the chivalrous attempt, as forced the 
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lady visitors to a hasty flight from this ‘ too theatr ic’ 
sight. All eyes were now rivetted to this tragic spec- 
tacle of youth and beauty, and ‘dead, dead !’ burst in 
one unbroken exclamation from every part of the house. 
‘Yes,’ sighed the sentimental Romeo—‘ dead drnnk.’ 


CHASTE HAYMARKET ACTRESSES. 

The following letter has appeared in the public 
prints : 

Sir,—I ama plain matter-of-fact man, and wish to 
have solved a certain question, which since your last, 
has occasioned me some consideration. In a paragraph 
which appeared in your paper of Sunday last, headed 
‘ Actresses Carriages,’ a dramatist is made to ask ofa 
lady attached to the Haymarket Theatre, whether as 
Madame Vestris, Miss Love, Mrs. Waylett, &c. had 
splendid private vehicles, she had not also her carriage 
and livery 2? On this, the lady is made-to reply :—* Oh, 
no; I am draggle-tailed Chastity, doomed to walk thro’ 
the rain and dirt.’ Now, sir, I, and indeed several of 
my friends, have deeply considered the question, but 
are, ‘notwithstanding, still at a loss to imagine who 
Chastity canbe. Mrs. Davenport does not belong to 
the Haymarket ; Mrs. Grove has retired from the stage ; 
Mrs. Kendal, it is true, is one of the Haymarket com- 
pany. Whocan possibly be meant? or is it after all, 
Mr. Editor, simply a fiction—a fable to excite curio- 
Sity, and to deny all gratification. Perhaps, some of 
your Correspondents, if enabled so to do, will solve the 
mystery. Yours, Quere. 


P.S. The article in question gave rise to the fol- 
lowing answer. One of my acquaintance very inno- 
cently asked how was Mrs. W—y—tT’s catriage sup- 
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ported? Doubtless, by voluntary contributions, re- 
plied the other. 


ACTORS AND LOOKING-GLASS. 
It is almost trite to say, that the existence and cha- 
racter of an actor resemble looking-glass, since Shak- 
speare has pronounced, that the true end of all acting 
was, and is, to hold up to nature that glorious mirror 
which he himself has best shaped for us in his own 
wild and always wonderful page. Actors and looking- 
glass are then insomuch assimilated: but there is more 
than a general point of resemblance ; since the actor 
not only exhibits, as ina mirror, all the odious and 
_ corrupt complexion of vice, without retaining a single 
» tintorshadow from the colouring, but his prosperity 
> partakes of the brittleness, as well as the beauty, of 
» the glass. A thunderbolt shot from the cloudy meta- 
_)  phors of Mr. Irving could not bruise it; while the in- 
"significant pea-shooter of some Veritas in a newspaper, 
may be enough to shiver it to atoms. There is no 
wounding his fame in one particular point ; ruin ema- 
» nates from it in rays that spread over the whole surface. 
* Besides, (still pursuing the comparison) an actor, like 
: the beautiful cloud in Comus, should have a ‘silver | 
; lining’ ; if this wears off, if the damp hand of time or 
® accident rubs it away, the power-of reflection is destroy- 
ed ; the mere glass remains; we can see through the 
object, in which we had beheld angels, and giants, and 
bold knights,and lovers walking up and down ‘on sands, 
and shores, and desert wildernesses.’ Thus the identi- . 
‘ cal bit of glass whereon the splendid children of poetry 
and romance were wont to be depicted, where a Byron 
or a Buonaparte might have looked upon their own fea- 
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tures, may serve at last for the panel of an alderman’s 
carriage, to be drawn up or down at the merey of an 
April-day, as the rain beats or the sunshines. Finally, 
the actor, like the looking-glass, is ‘ blessed with the 
love of ladies,’ the load-stone of ladies’ eyes ; each has 
some flattering figure to delude them with; both speak 
to their vanities ; and, judging from numberless pri- 
vate, and some public instances, it may be said that 
they are mutually ‘framed to make women false.’— 
Thus a manager in presenting an actor to the public, 
may reasonably quote the address of King James to his 
parliament :—‘ Use it therefore like a mirror; ‘and 
take care how you /et tt fall, or how you soil it with 
your breatk.’ 


HOME ©. SHAKSPEARE, 

The following anecdote furnishes an amusing instance 
of that disposition to carry love of country to a ridi- 
culous, and sometimes illiberal pitch, which is the in- 
fallible characteristic of a Scotchman, and at which he 
is more expert than any body else. One night while the 
celebrated George Frederick Cooke was playing Glen- 
alvon with all the effect which he usually imparted to 
the character, a native of the ‘ gude auld toon,’ who 
with pure national feeling had repaired to see, not 
George Frederick, but Home’s Douglas, suddenly start- 
edup, as the actor spurred the sluggish blank verse 
into the full gallop of genius, and conveyed one of his 
electric touches to the bosom of every person present— 
and exclaimed, not less loudly than delightedly, in the 
true Scotch accent of conceit and assurance, ‘ Ah! 
when did your Wullie Shakspeare ever write like 
that?’ 
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DRAMATIC CRITICISMS. 


COVENT GARDEN. 

Covent-Garden Theatre opened for the season on Mon- 
day night, with the tragedy of Pizzaro, and the afterpiece 
of Charles the Second. The house put forth a good deal 
of its strength on the occasion, Mr. YounG acting Rolla 
in the play, and Mr. C. Kemswe the King in the piece 
that followed. A young lady, a daughter of Mrs. Glover, 
made her appearance in the part of. Mary, in Charles the 
Second ; this is Miss M. Grover, the third of her name 
that has been produced to the public. Miss M. Gro- 
vER’s figure is slight, but not ill proportioned, and the 
expression of her countenance, as far as it goes, is plea- 
sing. Her acting is, at present, of that order which may 
be deemed inoffensive rather than excellent. The house 
was crowded in all parts ; and the rush of the one shil- 
ling gallery excited a disposition to tumult during the 
fourth act of the play. Some persons in the pit, attempt- 
ing to restore silence, rendered the uproar general, and 
the manager was called for ; ; but, after a few words from 
Mr. Young, stating that Mr. Fawcett could not come for- 
ward, as he was dressing, order was re-established, and 
the performance proceeded. The Theatre, as regards 
its internal arrangement and decoration, remains in the 
same state as in the last season. 

DRURY-LANE. 

This house was opened for the season on Saturday 

night. The Wonder was the piece selected for perform- 


ance on this occasion, the difficult part of Violante by 


Miss E. Tree, late of the Bath Theatre, being her first 
appearance on “these boards, This young lady is rich in 
personal qualifications for the stage. In stature she is 
rather tall, her figure slender and exceedingly well formed, 
her countenance handsome and expressive. Her voice is 
not deficient in sweetness, but it has not that degree of 
force and power which is requisite for a due marking of 
the passions by which the heart of Violante is torn in her 
principal scenes with Don Feliz. Her easy, graceful, 

and insinuating manner, were in perfect accordance with 
Violante’s feelings, where pure affection alone was to be 
expressed; but her powers were too feeble to give just 
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and natural colouring to the indignant passion which 
swells the breast of Violante, when her lover upbraids her 
with duplicity. The Marriage of Fiyaro concluded the 
entertainments of the eveniag, and was very indifferently 
performed. Miss A. Trex, late of the Bath Theatre, 
made her first appearance as Susannah. Her voice is 
powerful, but rather too sharp and shrewish. Her mu- 
sical education has not been neglected; her efforts, in 
general, evincing no small degree of execution. There is 
a new and most excellent drop-scene, by Stanfield, which 
represents a screen of the Ionian order, through which 
is viewed a rich and beautiful landscape a da Claude. It 
is one of this rapidly-rising artist’s most classical and 
most successful works. The audience was extremely nu- 
merous. 
ENGLISH OPERA-HOUSE. 

Frankenstein has been brought out for the purpose of 
introducing Mr. T. P. Cooke, the original representa- 
tive of the Monster, who has been performing in Paris 
for some months backs. Mr. Cooxke’s performance was 
one of the finest specimens of pantomime acting ever 
witnessed. In conformity to Parisian taste, or of giving 
greater effect to the piece, the original last scene is ex- 
punged, and a new one substituted. The pie-e origi- 
nally terminated with Frankenstein discovering his own 
formed Monster and destined victim among the snow 
mountains, and, despairing of overtaking him by pursuit, 
he fires his pistol, which brings down an avalanche of 
snow, that overwhelms and destroys at once the victim 
and the revenger. Now we are presented with a view of 
the sea, and Frankenstein in a shallop, sailing from the 
place of his impiety, and the Monster swimming after the 
vessel, which he at length overtakes and enters, Franken- 
stein dies on the deck in despair, and the Monster of ex- 
haustion. The effect of the stormy sea and vessel was 
admirable, and the whole performance was received by a 
crowded house with repeated testimonies of approbation, 


HAY MARKET. 

Peter Smink, a ‘ new’ interlude, says the play-bills, was 

produced here on Tuesday. It is, verbatim, The Armis- 

tice, as played at the Surrey; and was, by no means, so 
well represented as at the minor. 
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MEMOIR 
OF 
MR. DAVIDGE. 


a oe 
** You are a merry man, sir.”——-Comedy of Errors. 


Mr. Georce B. DavincGeE became a little citizen of 
the world in the year 1793, in the commercial city of 
Bristol. His father, a first-rate undertaker of that city, 
wished his son to enter the profession of the law; the 
idea, however, was strongly opposed by our hero, 
who was dead to the many abstruse charms of Coke 
and Littleton, who had no mysterious yearnings to- 
wards a Chief Justice’s wig, and therefore some other 
profession was selected. A printer was applied to to 
receive our hero, and to initiate him in the many incon- 
gruities of the trade. Unfortunately, this printer was 
engaged by the theatre to strike off the bills of the day, 
and thus our apprentice, no doubt worked upon by the 
magical influence of the dramatis persona, the setting 
in type of which was his daily avocation, became soul 
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and body wedded to the theatre. Of course there was 
the usual remonstrances, threats, and supplications of 
relatives—the ‘honour. of the family,’ was donbtless 
cited ; but all was of no use, and our hero fearlessly 
determined upon trying his powers before the lenient 
judges which compose the audience of a private theatre. 
Sandford,in Who's the Dupe, was the opening part which 
he had studied, perfect to a letter, and he was already 
enjoying, in anticipation, the applauding clamout of his 
auditors, when he suddenly remembered that it was 
essential to provide himself with some kind of dress ; 
many were the schemes he entered into to procure the 
desired habiliments, but without effect; until, at length, 
chance smileing benignantly upon the Thespian adven- 
turer, threw into his way a private of horse. We will, 
however, relate this adventure in Mr. Davidge’s own 
words :—‘ No sooner,” he remarks, ‘ dic I observe the 
soldier, than the thought of appropriating his regimen- 
tals to my necessities instantly flashed acruss my mind, 
and | straightway commenced opening a treaty with the 
mau of war for the wear of his Majesty’s clothes for 
one evening. A splendid shilling, with a well-timed 
offer of malt beverage, fixed the wavering determina- 
tion of the man, and I arrayed myself in the regimentals 
of a six-foot piece of human nature. I made my debul 
—the audience was mest liberal of their hands and 
voices; and in the mighty hubbub, little did I dream of 
the unhappy private, who had been apprehended by the 
piquet for being found drunk in a public-house without 
his regimentals, and clothed, or rather half-covered in 
my dress, which I had been compelled to leave in pledge 
for the return of his own. According to my promise, 
on the conclusion of the performance, I sought the pub- 
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lic-house where I had left my ‘ friend,’ and of course 
discovered that he had departed. Whilst roving about 
in the vain hope of meeting with him, I was discovered 
by the piquet, arrested as a deserter, and carried to the 
same guard-house, where an explanation occurred, and 
both myself and my obliging friend were dismissed with 
laughter.’ 


109 


Our hero’s fate was now decided ; the applause which 
he had elicited on his first appearance for ever rang in 
his ears, and consequently unfitted him for any serious 
application to business; and shewing his apprenticeship 
like many before him, and as will doubtless many ’pren- 
tices yet unborn, a fair pair of heels, he arrived in 
London; where, shortly afterwards, he gave his name 
to the present Mrs. Davidge, and subsequently in the 
year 1813, madc his appearance at Bath as Suckling in 
Morton’s very amusing Comedy of Education. At Bath 
he remained three seasons, playing of course, that 
varied line of business so essential to the thorough 
knowledge of the stage, and tu ultimate success in the 
profession. His characters at Bath were, however, 
chiefly pantomime, a species of performance in which 
he met with very cordial approbation. Gattie, how- 
ever, was part of this period at the Bath Theatre, but 
on his subsequent departure from the company to Drury 
Lane, Mr. Davidge came into the Frenchmen, Old 
Men, &c, 


In the summer season he was engaged at Weymouth, 
at which place he divided the honours of comedy with 
the late Mr. William Chatterley. His success at these 


places urged him to a yet higher flight, and he came to 
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town for the purpose of waiting on the manager of Co- 
vent Garden, who had ona former occasion been pleased 
to express himself flatteringly on a performance of Mr. 
Davidge, and solicited of him an opening in his esta- 
blishment. No favourable opportunity, however, then 
presenting itself, our hero appeared at the Adelphi 
Theatre, under the auspices of Mr. Scott, the late pro- 
prietor, in the burletta of Stratagems, the result of which 
was, at the end of the first act, an engagement of three 
years ; and when Mr. T. Dibdin opened the Surrey 
Theatre, we found him a member of that company ; but 
some time previous to the building of the Coburg Thea- 
ire, the proprietors of that establishment retained him 
to perform there at the opening, at which period, he 
joined the corps dramatique of that theatre. 


The force of Mr. D.’s comic acting, especially in old 
men, rendered him so decided a favourite here, that he 
continued attached to the establishment till the summer 
of 182], in which season he was promoted to the office 
of stage-manager ; in which he acquitted himself so much 
to the satisfaction of his employer, Mr. Glossop, that he 
was engaged by that gentleman to superintend the Royalty 
Theatre ; an undertaking in which Mr. G. had just em- 
barked. 


On Mr. Glossop’s quitting the country, Mr. Davidge 
was engaged for a season at the Royal Amphitheatre, and 
the following winter at the Surrey; but the new con- 
ductors of the Coburg, finding that his absence occa- 
sioned a vacuum, which was not easily fillled, he re- 
appeared at that theatre in the winter of 1523, and has 
ever since remained attached to it. 
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The mortgagees in possession, who had conducted the 
theatre since the secession of Mr. Glossop ‘having, in the 
summer of 1824 determined to let it, Mr. Davidge be- 
came, in conjunction with three others, lessee of the 
establishment; a partnership which continued till last 
Easter ; since that period, Mr. Davidge has become sole 
lessee of the theatre, and by the substantial improve- 
ments he has made, no less than by the abundance of 
excellent novelties which he is constantly producing, 
appears to possess a well founded claim to that patronage 
he so plentifully enjoys. 


We have long wished for an opportunity of quoting 
the character of a ‘ Player,’ by Butler, as lately pub- 
lished from his manuscripts, and cannot do it better than 
at the present moment, as it will in some measure serve 
to illustrate the capabilities of our hero as an actor.— 
Butler says, 

A Player is a representative by his calling, a person of 
all qualities; and though his profession be to counterfeit, 
and he never means what he says, yet he endeavours to 
make his words and actions always agree. It is his labour 
to play, and his business to turn passion into action.— 
The more he dissembles, the more he is in earnest, and 
the less he appears himself, the truer he is to his pro- 
fession. The more he deceives men, the greater right he 
does them ; and the plainer his dealing is, the less credit 
he deserves. He assumes a body like an apparition, and 
can turn himself into as many shapes as a witch. His 
business is to be somebody else, and he is never himself 
but when he has nothing to do. He gets all he speaks 
by heart, and yet never means what he says. He is said 


to enter when he comes out, and to go out when he goes 
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in. When he is off the stage he acts a gentleman, and in 
that only makes his own part himself. When he plays 
love and honor in effigy, the ladies take him at his word, 
and fall in love with him in earnest; and, indeed, they 
may be truly said to fall in love, considering how much 
he is below them. This blows him up with so much 
vanity, that he forgets what he is, and as_he deludes 
them, so they do him. He is but a puppet in great, 
which the poet squeaks to and puts in what posture he 
pleases ; and though his calling be but ministerial to his 
author, yet he assumes a magistery over him, because he 
sets him on work, and he becomes subordinate accord- 
ingly. He represents many excellent virtues as they light 
in his part, but knows no more of them than a picture 
does whom it resembles; his profession is a kind of me- 
tamorphosis, to transform himself out of one shape into 
another, like a tailor’s sheet of paper which he folds into. 

It is not strange that the world is so delighted with 
figures, and so averse to truth, since the mere imitation 
of athing is more pleasant than the thing itscll, as a 
good picture of a bad face is a little better object than 
the face itself. 

All ornament and dress is but disguise, which plain 
and naked truth does never put on. W and cut- 
purses flock to h m to ply for employment, and he is as 
useful to them as a mountebank is to an apple-woman.— 
He is an operator of wit and dramatic poetry, and Jan 
Fricup [?] to the muses. His prime qualifications are 
the same with those of a liar—confidence and a good me- 
mory: as for wit, he has it at second-hand, like his 
clothes. The ladies take his counterfeit passions in 
earnest, and accompany him with their devotions, as holy 
sisters do a gifted hypocrite at his holding forth; and 
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when he gives the false alarm of a fright, they are as 
much concerned as if he were in real danger, or the worst 
were not past already. They are more taken with his 
mock love and honor, than if it were real, and, like igno- 
rant dealers, part with right love and honor for it. His 
applause and commendation is but a kind of manufacture 
formed by clapping of hands; and though it be no more 
than men set dogs together by the ears with, yet he 
takes it as a testimony of his merit, and sets a value on 
himself accordingly. His harvest is the spring and win- 
ter—when he gets that which maintains him in the sum- 
mer and autumn, A great plague is terrible to him, but 
a thorough reformation much more; in the one he is 
but suspended, but by the other abolished, root and 
branch,’ 


We have quoted the foregoing, as its commencing 
part in a manner illustrates the principal character of 
Mr. Davidge, whom we have, by turns, witnessed in 
nearly every line of the drama. Of his old men we will 
first speak, not because we believe them to be superior 
to any of his other characters, but simply because it was 
in them that he first received the applause of a metro- 
pulitan audience. There is in them a smart, relishing 
manner, a pleasant loquacity, highly characteristic and 
amusing, with a certain roguishness and display of cun- 
ning, which in the amorous old gentlemen, such as the 
would-be romping Justice Woodcock, in Love in a Vil- 
dage, have much pleasantry and humour. 


The state of intoxication is, perhaps, rarely repre- 
sented with natural effect upon the stage ; there is ge- 
nerally tou great a straii ng after the, as it were, stag- 
gers. Actors too frequently conceive that a man has 
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nothing to do but to sprawl forth his legs, and imitate 
a windmill with his arms, in order to appear most ela- 
borately drunk. There cannot be a more fatal and 
erroneous error :—the chief aim of a man ina state of 
inebriety, is to assnme an appearance of sobriety, and 
instead of endeavouring to tumble about, his greatest 
care is to curb the treacherous wandering of his legs, 
and to give something like seriousness to his distorted 
features. Such care we have ever seen evinced by Da- 
vidge in his delineation of the bacchanal. 


We will not here stay to iuquire whether it should be 
the actor’s chief end to display drunkenness, so that it 
might carry with it a moral lesson,—to disgust the au- 
ditor with the vice ;—waying such disputation, we 
shall merely state that it is rarely so with Davidge. In 
his drunken characters, we see men in whom, as She- 
ridan says, ‘ wine has brought forth the natural qua- 
lities of their hearts, and we rub our hands and long to 
sit down to discuss another bottle with them ; we do not 
turn away loathing from them, nor commence ransacking 
our memory for some apothegm from Seneca to launch 
forth against the enormity, but rather, for a time, own 
Bacchus as our tutelary god, and think there is nothing 
in this world to be compared to wine, and at once fee! 
like him, who exclaimed— 


‘O, for adraught of vintage! that hath been 

Cool’d a long age in the deep-delved earth ; 
Tasting of Flora, and the conntry green, 

Dance, and Provengal song, and sun-burnt mirth ! 
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O, for a beaker fall of the warm South, 
Full of the true, the blushful Hyppocrene ; 
With beaded bubbles winking at the brim, 
And purple-stained mouth ; 
That I might drink, and leave the world unseen, 
And with thee fade away into the forest dim.” 


There are heartiness. good-fellowship, and a strong 
relish of frank honesty in the bacchanals of Davidge. 
We also admire his sailors ; we like their matter-of-fact 
nautical boisterousness; there is an independence in 
their stride, and they flounder and lash about on the 
stage like a stranded whale or any other marine mon- 
ster. There are, likewise, parts in which we have seen 
some deep, quiet feeling delineated by the subject of 
our memoir, with no common abilities—we think we 
may instance Mr. Dorville, in a melo-drama played with 
great success at the Coburg Theatre. 


As for the merry, jocose, unprincipled idlers, fellows 
who trust to nothing but their own wit and unabashed 
countenances for a dinner, Davidge is one of the best 
representatives. We may also instance the Cobler, in 
the Forty Thieves, asa part into which he throws much 
loose humour. Let it not be objected by the fastidious 
that such characters are frequently made too violent by 
the performer: but let it be considered who make up 
the audiences at the minor theatres, and although there 
may be some judicious half-dozen scattered in the 
boxes of the Coburg and Surrey, what are we to say for 
the remaining number, who swallow nothing if it be not 
most extravagantly and fantastically set before them, 
—who would turn their backs upon the scenes of Con- 
greve, as dull, insipid, and incomprehensible, but stand 
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upon tip-toe to the jests of Charles Dibdin or Mr. 
Amherst. The actor knows this, he cannot but know 
it; and if he would aspire to the patronage of his audi- 
tors, he must dish up to them monstrosities suited to 
their palate. There isvoactor who, apparently, is more 
fully imbued with this fatal truth than Mr. Davidge ; 
and he, consequently, shews himse!f a good politician, 
to dispose himself according to circumstances. 


We must, notwithstanding, in true justice avow that 
Mr. Davidge has, during his management, produced 
many pieces Which have had for their aim, a chasten- 
ing of the vile taste still unhappily found in the Coburg 
auditors, for love, gunpowder, child-stealing, and mur- 
der. If we find tiiat such efforts are fruitless, can it be 
supposed that he will be sufficiently patriotic to sacri- 
fice himself for no useful end. The idea is absurd, and 
therefore let those who croak—and we know there are 
a few such superficial persons, who affect to be sensibly 
worked upon by the horrors displayed at Minor Thea- 
tres—remember that a theatrical manager is but a kind 
of shopkeeper, and will naturally deat in those goods 
for which he finds the readiest demand. 
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; HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES, REMARKS, 
ih, , &e. §c. - 


© A List of the (Im)-moralities of the present moral and | 
| 4 Jastidious Licenser of the Stage. | 
i No. II. ; 
I am not extracting these with a view of malice to- 

i. wards the anthor; far be it from me to do so; but—is 
) it not fair and just that he who condemns unjustly, and, | 
perhaps, with an eye of envy, should at least have those 
faults pointed out to him, which he delights to do in 

A that of others? I donot assert that the quotations are 
y wrong—no ! how can the manners of life be painted in 





i true colours, without these gross interpolations being 
thrown into the back-ground, to heighten the colour- 
li ing, and give due effect to the characters drawn, which 


,) sare intended to illustrate the world as it is—not as it 

‘should be. 

" THE HEIR AT LAW, 

a By George Colman, the Younger. 

| ‘ My writings are replete with error.’ Colman’s address 
to Mrs. Inehbald, prefixed to the * Heir at Law.’ 

Act I. Scene I. ‘ Why blood and thunder! Damme, 
‘it makes me sit stuck up, &c. —damned game of 
cocking and punting. Curse me, my honest fellow. 
Oh, damn it, no, cut, A devil of a difference indeed, | 
And a damned sight of Jezebels. Scene II. —but i 


damn him. Damn that chandler’s shop. Damn it, my | 
father, &c. 


” — 7 = : ‘ —— 
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Act. II. Scene I. —all along the damned squire. 
Scene II]. Why zounds and the devil! Damn Plato! 
Don’t damn Plato. Damme, &c. Damn it, I’m going 
too far, &c. 

Act III. Scene ll. This is a dammed barbarous wo- 
man! Scene Ill. Why, damme, a blue boar. Now 
let him clap his damned ugly mug, &c. Scene lV. A 
damned rascal. —damme, it’s too much. 

Act IV. Scene I. Damn him. Scege Il. Damn it, 
I’m ashamed, —but damn me, iftime, &c. Scene III. 
But what a damned gig you look like. Oh, damn Dido. 
Damn Dido ?—well, damn Dido ’ Damn decorum. 
or damme, | cut off your 300/. a year, &c. 


Act V. Scene Il. Damn it, if the marquis smoused 
Grizzle, &c. F.C. A. 


THE REBUKE. 


At a time when public benefits were taken by private 
individuals, oftener than they are atpresent, and on 
one of these occasions, held at the Haymarket Theatre, 
in the farce of The Review, in which the brother of a 
once celebrated tragic actress, of the Surrey Theatre 
when it was in its glory,—(an excellent private per- 
former, but too much addicted to gagging,)—played 
Caleb. In the scene where he enumerates his different 
trades and professions, he said to his man, Dobbs, 
(whom he had cut out of all his fat—a term used on the 
stage for preventing your saying your part), ‘ There, I 
think I have told you all.” ‘ No, you haven’t, sir.’ 
*‘ Hey, why what have I left out, hey?’ ‘ Gagger !” 
It is unnecessary to state, that the audience who had 
previously noticed this failing. received the reply with 
three rounds of applause. F.C. A. 
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DRURY LANE. 

Sheridan’s admirable comedy of The Rivals has been 
performed, when Mr. Burke, from the Dublin Theatre, 
made his debut before a Londow audience, in the char- 
acter of Sir Lucius O’ Trigger. As far as the figure and 
countenance are concerned, Mr. Burke did no dis- 
credit to the personification of an Irish gentleman, 
being of genteel agppearance, and in stature rather 
above the middle size. While he stood still and said 
nothing, it was possible to imagine him the whimsical 
mixture of wit, humour, and absurdity, so exquisitely 
combined by the poet—but the moment he began to 
speak, the delusion fled. It was then evident that in 
spite of the poet’s brilliant industry, this favourite of 
his pen was to sink into utter insignificance for the 
night. Sir Lucius said as good things as ever, but he 
often said them in a way that made it doubtful whether 
he understood them himself. He possessed neither the 
ease nor the vivacity, nor the ludicrons spirit which 
ought to characterise the fire-eating Baronet, and dis- 
tinguish him from ordinary bullies. In short, the at- 
tempt was a failure. Mr. Burke may possibly succeed 
in other parts ; he may become usefulas a walking gen- 
tleman, or, for ought we can foresee, as a comedianin 
some other line, but we would advise him studiously to 
avoid committing himself in attempts like these. Irish 
humour is a quality of which be has no conception. 
The only novelty besides this, was Mr. Bennett’s Fuutk- 
land. Mr, Bennett is an improving actor. But those 
who remember the Faulkland of Mr. Young, must la- 
ment the absence of his deep feeling and graceful elo- 
cution. Mr. Bennett was, in fact, too morose. He 
added a tone of severity to the fretful, irritable Faudk- 
land, which did not properly belong to him, and which 
was the more to be reprohated, as it deprived him of 
the only apology that could render his caprices endur- 
able, the belief that thev originated in the weakness of 
an over-susceptible heart. Mr.Bennett, however, per-. 
formed some of the scenes, we would instance the one 
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in which Judia discards him for his unmanly and disin- 
genuous trial of her affections, in a manner which 
justifies us in entertaining better hopes from his future 
exertions. Mr. Dowton’s Sir A, Absolute was, as it al- 
ways is, an exquisite comic treat: We pass over many 
names in the usual cast of the play, to notice, in one 
word, the Lydia Languish of Mrs. W. West, and the 
Julia of Mrs. Davison, wlrich were both deserving of 
the applause they received.’ In the Farce of John 
Brown, which followed, Miss I. Paton plaved the part 
of Fanny Project, with much spirit. Though The 
Rivals was the play. we regret to state that the house 
was not very we!l attended. 


COVENT GARDEN. 

The tragedy of Ju/ius Cesar was performed on Mon- 
day night. Mr. Young appeared as Brutus, and sus- 
tained the part with that dignity and energy which 
distinguish him above all the actors of Roman char- 
acters at present on the stage. His pathetic power— 
his lofty declamation—his calm, diguified, and imposing 
elocution, Were never more happily exerted. ‘ihe im- 
pression was forcible, and the picture complete. Mr. 
C. Kemble’s Mark Antony was also strongly pourtrayed, 
There was, however, a novelty—it was Mr. Warde’s 
Cassius. This attempt was, upon the whole, a re- 
spectable one. It was not at the same time, without 
considerable faults. In the early scenes his declama- 
tion told well. The quarrel scene with Brutus de- 
manded much, and he seemed to feel that it did, for he 
began at the top of his speed. This was an error, Ex- 
haustion took place before long, and efforis were soon 
redoubled to supply the place of exhaustion. The im- 
passioned burst 

“Oh Gods! ye Gods ! must I endure all this !” 
was a total failure. But again in the parting scene he 
regained his lost ground, and was deservedly ap- 
plauded. His Cassius wanted fire and bitterness. Mr. 
Fawcett’s Casca was worthy of the veteran actor—surly 
and intellectual. Mrs. Faacit and Mrs. Vining, in the 
characters of Portia and Calphurnia, succeeded in their 
respective attempts, which were neither of them very 
ambitious. ‘The house was well attended, 
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MEMOIR 


OF 


MRS. HARTLEY. 


ee pene 


‘* All that’s bright must fade.”— Moore. 


Ir may probably be thought necessary, ere we pro- 
ceed on our usual task, to preface the undertaking by a 
statement of the reasons which have induced us to take 
for our present subject the memoir of a lady, now deno- 
minated of the old school. 

It has frequently appeared strange to us, that in the 
many dramatic works which have at different seasons 
fluttered for a time, and then were seen no more, that 
in them there was never any biographical sketch, or pic- 
torial semblance of those worthies who, in the days of 
Garrick, shed a lustre on the stage, and whose talents 
ultimately led the way for rescuing the adherents of the 
drama from that obloquy and persecution which, until 
then, were too frequently heaped upon them. Were a 
painter to advertize a prospectus of a Royal Gallery of 
Portraits, and afterwards, only put forth semblances of 
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the King, the Dukes of York, Clarence, and in short, none 
but those of the reigning house, we should at once de- 
nounce the work as incomplete, and accuse the artist of 
a design both on our purse and common sense. Of 
course, we should expect in a Royal Gallery to have the 
head of that greatestof kings, the pure and high-minded 
Alfred--the hero of Agincourt—the ‘ boy king,’ and all 
the worthies that have added dignity ¢o their diadems, 
not merely received it from. In like manner, a Dra- 
matic Biography should not be wholly confined to the 
lives and characters of living actors, when the illustri- 
ous dead are objects of the greatest interest to those 
who rightly contemplate the stage in its pure meaning, 
as a grand school of morals,—and not as affording plea- 
sure for an idle hour, without endowing both the mind 
and heart with the best and loftiest lessons of human 
wit and virtue. We ever and anon hear the name of 
Shuter—some worthy octogenarian at this day shakes 
his head ashe glances at the modern play-bill, and utters 
one word, and that is—Henderson! Our curiosity is 
naturally excited, and we wish to become, as far as 
possible, intimate with the god of the old gentleman’s 
idolatry. To accord such informations will be our 
future care, and although we do not intend to make our 
work a catalogue of 
“ Lives of performers that have really lived, 
Deaths of good actors that have never died,—” 

Although we have no design to rival the Gentleman’s 
Magazine in pompous mystery, always keeping our rea- 
ders looking backward at the darkness of some centu- 
ries, we shall, at intervals, introduce to their notice an 
aetor of the old school, thereby making our work a com- 
plete history of the green-room and the stage from the 
days of Garrick. 
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In the pursuance of this design, our readers must not 
blame us, if keeping to the nakedness of truth, we are 
compelled to present to them, what by the discontented 
might be termed a meagre account—a mere skeleton of 
a biography. Many of the old school actors rave passed 
away, leaving scarcely any thing but their names: if, 
using all possible industry, we possess ourselves of the 
little recorded of them, frequently in remote and diffi- 
cult places, we trust our readers will estimate us by our 
intentions, and pardon us if, in telling the truth, we tell 
but little. 

After some labour we have gained the following intel- 
ligence of Mrs. HARTLEY: mnch more, we are convinced, 
than was ever yet in print, in consequence of a strange 
aversion which that lady ‘ever manifested to give the 


least intelligence respecting her dramatic career or her 
private history. 


Mrs. Hartley was born in the year 1751, in one of the 
northern counties : her friends were of the most repu- 
table character and condition. At a very early period 
she evinced a desire for the stage, and, whether with the 
concurrence of her relatives, or not, does not appear, 
—she entered the profession, and played through the 
whole northern circuit ; the greatest applause attend- 
ing her endeavours, which were ever displayed in the 
first line of tragedy. She afterwards played in several 
of the western towns, and subsequently appeared in 
Edinburgh, where her success was most decided. She 
afterwards came to London, where she received the 
greatest attention from Garrick. She was a great fa- 
vourite in the parts of Jane Shore, Lady Jane Grey, 
and such characters as required an interesting person, 
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and pleasing delivery, without demanding any very con- 
siderable power of voice, or energy of action. Davies 
makes the following remarks on her in his account of 
the Belle’s Stratagem, in which comedy Mrs. Hartley 
was the original Lady Touchwood :— 

‘The most severe satirist who bestows one look on 
Mrs. Hartley, must be instantly disarmed, and turn all 
his censure into panegyric. Thecalm and lovely inno- 
cence of Lady Touchwood could by nobody be so hap- 
pily represented as by this actress, who is celebrated 
for her artless exhibition of the unhappy Shore, and the 
beautiful E/frida.’ 


We make the above extract from the Life of Garrick. 


The charms of our heroine were, in her day, beson- 
netted as much as were the attractions of our late ex- 
quisite Miss M. A. Tree; indeed, she was always men- 
tioned as the beautiful Mrs. Hartley. 


The November Town and Country Magazine of 1772, 
thus notices the debut of our heroine at Coveut-garden 
theatre :— 

‘ On the 5th of this month Mrs. Hartley was brought 
out at Covent-garden, in the character of Jane Shore. 
This is another female candidate for theatrical fame, 
and she is deserving of much praise; her figure is ele- 
gant, her countenance pleasing and expressive, her 
voice in general melodious, and her action just. This 
lady promises to be a very shining ornament to the 
stage, and will probably fill must of Mrs. Yates’ parts, 
if she is not engaged. Though this is her first appear- 
ance in a London theatre, she is not unacquainted with 
the stage, having performed at Edinburgh and Bris- 
tol,’— 
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Again, from the same publication for December, in 
the same year :— 

‘ Shakspeare’s Henry VIII. has been revived at Co- 
vent Garden, in which is introduced the coronation pro- 
cession, and a christening scene. The part of Queen 
Catherine was, on this occasion, performed by Mrs. 
Hartley, but in this part she did not display near so 
much merit as in Jane Shore; she frequently sunk into 
a whining mouthing, which from the length of some of 
the speeches, became very disagreeable.’ 

Another touch of criticism :— 

‘On the 21st (December), the dramatic poem of Ei- 
frida, written by Mr. Mason, was performed at Covent 
Garden theatre, From the want of incident, and variety 
of character, it is languid upon the stage, thongh the 
sentiments are noble and the diction chaste.’ (The 
critic then proceeds to the actors). ‘* Mr. Smith, in 
Athelwold, maintained his part with great propriety and 
fine acting —(How the critic can jumble great pro- 
priety with fine acting, we know not).—We are sorry 
to be compelled to say, that Mrs. Hartley, though a 
very fine woman, and therefore well chosen for the part 
of Elfrida, was, in the first two acts, scarcely hear- 
able, from that sameness of tone, which we could not 
approve of in her Queen Catherine. She, however, 
recovered herself in the latter part, and her attitudes 
were fine in the last{scene.’ 

What an intelligent climax! here’ the writer criti- 
cises the arms, and not the mental powers of the ac- 
tress. We, however, are induced to put the greater 
faith in the eulogium of Davies, than in the milk-and- 
water criticism quoted above ; which, despite of its 


weakness, we felt compelled to extract, ia order to 
K 3 
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shew the power which the personal charms of our hero- 
ine could exert over writers who were either too stu- 
pid or too gross to be touched by the exquisite delicacy 
and chastity of her acting. 





Mrs. Hartley maintained her station on the London 
boards for many years, and was the subject of coffee- 
house eulogles, and box-lobby quarrels, among the 
grandfathers, and even great-grandfathers of the pre- 
sent day. 


After continuing a very successful career, and dis- 
tinguishing herself alike for her public as her private 
qualities, she retired from the stage, and took up her 
permanent abode at the, no very enchanting, town of 
Woolwich ; at which place, in 1824, and when in her 
73rd year, she died. 

We have already remarked the extreme reluctance 
which she always manifested at giving any intelligence, 
either professional or private, respecting her ‘ life’s his- 
tory.’ From this circumstance it may hastily be con- 
cluded, that there were incidents connected with either 
the birth or the subsequent adventures of our heroine, 
which, if disclosed, might, insome degree, have spctted 
the lustre of her good name in the eye of the super- 
ficial or unthinking; such, however, we do not believe 
to be the fact: her aversion to such exposure, rather 
arose from a too exquisite and mistaken sense of deli- 
cacy and reserve, as/she rather preferred to keep the 
‘ tenour of her way’ as quietly and as unobservedly as 
the nature of her profession would admit. (We know 
there are some actresses of the present day, who ob- 
ject to sitting for their portraits, and also to furnishing 
their memoirs, although, as members of a profession, in 
the interests of which the wisest and best of mankind 
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have, at certain periods, stirred themselves, they ought 
not, from a point of principle, refuse that condescension 
which eourtesy and the public demand of them.) It is 
not even known who was the husband of our heroine: 
although this circumstance may itself prove that he was 
no very uncommon individual. From the prudent hus- 
bandry of her affairs, Mrs. Hartley saved a sufficiency 
from the profits of her profession to support her in the 
retirement of a lady ; and at her death, a considerable 
sum reverted to her heirs. 

We have extracted a few comments on the style of 
Mrs. Hartley’s acting, from a work which, tho’ doubt- 
less fashionable enough in its day, appears at the pre- 
sent time miserably deficient in either excellence of 


thought or expression. We will now add the opinion 
of a living witness of Mrs. Hartley’s acting. It is from 
a source, upon the correctness and principle of which 
we can most firmly rely. 


‘Mrs. Hartley was, in every sense of the word, an 
interesting actress. Perhaps the reason why she was 
not—although it was scarcely possible—more estimated 
in her day, was, because she was surrounded by first-rate 
talent. In those days, one or two actors did not pay a 
visit of a few weeks to a patent theatre, and then away 
again to Newcastle or Edinburgh. Then there were no 
casual, but always fixed stars,* consequently, every little 


* A plan is said to have been concerted for the total abolition of 
the Star system, as it is called, at the regular theatres, which only 
awaits the arrival of Mr. Price to be confirmed. Should the mana- 
gers and proprietors agree, each theatre will gradually acquire a good 
company of actors, after the manner of the old schoel, which these 
managers, by their profligate competition, and high salaries given to 
individuals, have, duriag late years, sadly undermined, merely to gra- 
tify the inordinate and extravagant demands of actors who call them- 
selves Sturs, nearly to their own ruin, and to the destruction of the 
character and attractiou of the, legitimate drama.—vening Paper 
of Monday. (We hope this is trae.—Eb.] 
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twinkler when left to itself, was not magnified inte a 
first-rate planet. To this Mrs. Hartley may, in a great 
measure, have owed the mediocrity of her fame, as given 
to her acting. She was, however, a most tender and 
touchipg actress; there was no one like her who could 
so eloquently, or so deeply, express the modest yearn- 
ings of the virgin heart: she was the Miss M. A. Tree* 
of tragedy—glowing, fervent, passionate, and yet re- 
strained by so exquisite a sense of delicacy, that it 
seemed impossible to believe the least ‘impure thought’ 
could, even for an instant, despite of Jago’s assertion, 
inhabit so fair a temple. Her complexion was beauti- 
fully fair; her hair was auburn colour, and her eyes 
more like those of doves than any I remember to have 
seen.’ 

We trust our readers will be satisfied with our exer- 
tions in the present case. We have not only ransacked 
old volumes—absolutely half-smothered ourselves in the 
dust of long-buried tomes—for data and incidents, but 
we have beguiled an elderly friend, whom we are con- 

inced had given up goose-quills for many years, once 
more to tempt the dangers of pen and ink, and draw, 
with an almost withered hand, the likeness of one who 
had delighted the eyes and feelings of his youth. 


A true lover of the arts will not refuse a beautiful 
statue, if time or accident have bereft it of one of its 
limbs ; neither, we trust, will the admirers of dramatic 
biography, reject a sketch of a once delightful and cele- 
brated actress, if it do not put forth where her banns 
of marriage were pubiished, or who was her milliner. 

* We are happy to find our ancient friend is not so great a sticklex 


for the ‘ old school,’ as to deny talent and attraction to the modern. 
Ep. 
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A List of the (Im)-moralities of the present moral and 
Jastidious Licenser of the Stage. 
No. III. 
‘ My writings are replete with error.’ Colman’s address 
to Mrs. Inchbald, prefixed to the ‘ Heir at Lan.’ 


Thistles wear the softest down, 

To hide their prickles till they’re grown,— 
°F = FF * * See 
Whatever ventures to come near :— 

So a smooth knave does greater feats 
Than one that idly rails and threats.—Butler. 















THE IRON CHEST, 
By George Colman, the Younger. 

Act 1. Scene 1.—Part of the speech of Samson :— 
“Well, your rich men have no bowels for us lowly ;— 
they little think, while they are gorging on the fat 
haunch of a goodly buck, what fatigues we poor honest 
souls undergo in stealing it.” 





Marry, what have we here !—can this idea ever have 
been written upon paper by the private reviewer of 
Alasco ?—no, positively—it must have been some radi- 
cal interloper who has committed himself, by this piece 
of satire on the ministers, &c. Such contamination as 
this, was expunged by the ever-to-be-remembered glo- 
rious red ink, in poor Shee’s Alasco, 
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** Well, landlords are flinty-hearted.” 

Here is a libel on the community at large !—Where 
were the red-ink dashes of the licenser ? 

“‘Consult your own conscienee,—’tis difficult, haply, 
for a secretary to find one.”—Again! Alasco.* 


Act 2. Scene 1.—“ They who plunder most respect it 
as a virtue, and make a show on’t to gild their vices.— 
Lawyers, physicians, placemen, all—all+ plunder and 
slay; but all pretend to humanity.” + 

I think this is something like petty-treason upon a 
large body of men, so useful to seciety. I should think 
an action would lie: but who could possibly be the de- 
fendant? What a pity it is that this were not expunged, 
not only for the author’s conscience, but for the benefit 
of future ages. Oh, the glorious red-ink of this golden 
age ! 

* They are regulars, and plunder by licence. Scene 4. 
Than cherubs to the damned.” 

Act 3. Scene 2.—* The Devil’s own imp. Scene 3. 
Devils! Lucifer! &c. I have been wandering with the 
damned, &c. Hell! who dares to mock, &c. Damna- 
tion, &c.§ 

* By-the-bye, Alasco, after all the disturbance that was made about 
its production at Covent Garden Tbeatre, was produced at the Sarry, 
with those very identical passages which so grievously annoyed this 
most loyal and moral man. Where was the lynx’s eye ? 


+ If all ‘ plunder,’ Number One must be included! This is a gene- 
rous sentiment. 


{ This is apt; and duller would he be, than 
The fat weed in Lethe’s wharf, 
Strike home, and wound him te the core? 
The Parody of Parodies—parried. 
§ I believe, one objection to the Guerilla being produced in its 
original state, was, on accuunt of the numerous situations which agreed 
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INKLE AND YARICO. 

Act 1. Scene 3.—‘‘ Dam’me, I don’t fear facing the 
Devil. The Devil he did! Mercy on us, what damn’d 
stomachs! Dam’me, what a flashy fellow !” 

Act 2. Scene 1.—“The Devil take the hindmost.— 
Aye, there’s the Devil of it. Zounds! what a Devil of 
a fellow! &c. —but dam’me, if ever, &c. —my wife 
will play the Devil. Scene 2.—And dam’me if, 
&c. —for the Devil a gem, &c.‘ Yes, a devilish way 
asunder.” 

Act 3. Scene 1.—“ The Devil it will! Then he’ll get 
into adamn’d scrape! &c. When a damn’d one-eyed 
blue boar, that grinned like a devil! &c. Scene 2.— 
Damnation! What the devil’s the matter, &c. He’s got 
to his damn’d square root! Old Nick would not move 
him. Damn him! Scene 3.—The Devil youdo! Dam’ 
me if I would not, &c. —and this boy is a damn’d 
scoundrel! The Devil it is! Curse such principles! 
Why you were a damn’d undutiful fellow !” 

F.C. N, 
A FRENCH AGAMEMNON. 

Talma, like our John Kemble, is the great reformer 
of dramatic costume; before his time, Agamemnon 
and indeed all the Greek and Roman heroes, were re- 
presented with full flowing wigs, aad embroidered coats, 


with the present affairs in Ireland. The author was obliged, if he 
wished it acted, to revise and throw the scene into Spain; this was 
done, and it was performed at the English Opera House. The Curse 
of Kavanagh, and Captain John Rock, founded on the same tale, 
with the same dialogue, but Irish scenery, characters, and that too 
with the wild Irish, the White Boys—were represented ; the first at 
the Surrey Theatre, with tremendous applause, and a run of two or 
three months ; and the other at the Coburg. 


“ Tis strange, ’tis"passing strange! but yet ’tis true.” 
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&c. Talma resolved (La Kain had set the example be- 
fore him) that the ancient costumes should be adopted. 
Lafon, who had to play the part of Agamemnon, found 
fault with his cress because it had no pockets. ‘ The 
Greeks did not wear pockets,’ was the reply. ‘ Not 
wear pockets ?”? exclaimed the king of men—‘ not wear 
pockets ? why, do you think Agamemnon had no place 


into which to put his snuff-box and pocket-handker- 
chief?’ This was a poser. 
MARCH OF INTELLECT. 

The following is a genuine copy of a letter received 
by a celebrated actress who lately visited Blackburn, 
from apersou high in office, whose duty it is to enlighten 
the lieges by supplying gas when called for :— 

‘¢ Blackburn, Sept. 25, 1826. 


“ Miss B As you have been Disapointed in Being 
Lighted Last Night I will Make you a present of Light- 
ing the Theater and take the Candls* of youre hands at 
a Valiation Wating youre Reply for the Gass Light 
Company °o. —. 


DEATH OF MR. CONNOR. 

We lament to state, that Mr. Connor, of Covent Gar- 
den Theatre, after dining with some theatrical friends 
on Saturday evening, on his way home through St. 
James’s Park, he was attacked with a fit of apoplexy, 
fell down and expired. He was respected as a sincere 
friend and well-bred gentleman, by all who had the plea- 
sure of his acquaintance. Since Jack Johnstone, he 
has been the only efficient representative of Irish cha- 
racters. A benefit is to be given to the widow and fa- 
mily at the English Opera, on Tuesday. 


* The gas not being ready at the time required, the lady had been 
under the necessity of providing candles.—Blackburn Paper. 
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ORAMATIC CRITICISMS. 


DRURY-LANE. 


The Comedy of The Heir at Law was represented on 
Saturday evening. Mr. Edwin, from Nottingham, made 
his first appearance before a London audience, as Zekiel 
Homespun. His performance deserved all the applause 
(and the applause was general and animated) that was 
bestowed on it. This gentleman is a valuable acquisi- 
tion to the company. In that class of characters to 
which Zekiel Homespun belongs, and the originals of 
which an Englishman contemplates with pride,—this 
new aspirant after metropolitan fame will be found 
most efficient. He is master of a large fund of natural 
humour, and he deals it out, not with prodigatity, but 
with due discretion. Humour alone, however, will not 
carry aman through this excellent part. Some of the 
scenes in which Zezie/ appears are full af varied and 
powerful feeling, and to represent them well requires 
no little knowledge of the workings of the human heart. 
Mr. Edwin played those scenes extremely well. The 
affection of the virtuous country lad for his sister, and 
the indignation which the base conduct of the false 
friend, who would betray that sister, creates in his 
breast, were forcibly delineated. In our mind, those 
serious scenes were Mr. Edwin’s best. The new per- 
former is not unworthy of succeeding the late Mr. 
Knight. Cicily Homespun was represented by Miss 
Kelly. It is needless to say that the representation 


was perfect. Mr. Burke appeared as Kenrick. It was 
a bad performance, 


_ On Monday night, after the play of Pizarro, in which 
Mr. Bennett performed, for the first time, and with con- 
siderable spirit, the character from which it takes its 
name, and Mrs. M‘Gibbon was the new and tolerably- 
effective E/vira, a dramatic novelty was presented to 








ee 
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the public under the title of the White Lady, or the Spirit 
of Avenel. The name, or course, suggests its origin, 
nor do the readers of the Scotch novels require to be 
told that all that forms the ground work of the plot, as 
well as the outline of the principal characters, is to be 
found in the tale of the Monastery. ‘To think it neces- 
sary to enter into the narrative at all on this occasion, 
would be to presume that the enthusiasm of the novel 
reading public had already been succeeded by oblivion, 
an event which the northern di/etianti tell us is impossi 
ble, and which we shall not at this present moment dis- 
pute. The play being of that nondescript kind, which 
is neither melo-drama nor opera, it was called a musical 
Romance, a very doubtful sort of production, in which 
it is difficult to say whether the music or the fiction is 
least subject to the discipline of cultivated taste. The 
piece is extremely heavy, and can never become very 


popular. 


ADELPHI THEATRE, 


The Adelphi Theatre was jopened on Saturday, the 
7th inst., for the season. The first piece was The Pilot, 
in which the fame which Mr. Cooke acquired as Tom 
Coffin in Paris, seems to have added new attraction. 
Mr. John Reeve, too, comes with increased strength, 
after his success, during a very hard-working season, at 
the Haymarket theatre. Anda Mrs, Hughes, who made 
her first appearance, and who performed a few seasons 
ago at Drury-lane Theatre, isa pleasant, available ac- 
tress. The whole of the entertainments concluded with 
aburletta called Old Lovers and Young Lovers; the 
acting of which was more spirited than the composition ; 
but the exertions of Messrs. Yates and Terry, and 
Wrench, aided by a copious display of black musta- 
chios and red breeches (the scene lying in Germany) 
carried it eudurably through. 


' COBURG. 
Mrs. Egerton has been doing wonders at this house 


in Meg Merrilies. We shall speak further of the per- 
formance in our Dext. 
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MR. HENDERSON. 
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“« Where sensible recitation was the leading feature of a character, 
he had no superior. In the varieties of Shakspeare’s soliloquy, he 
had no equal.”—IR ELAN D. 


Mr. JoHN HENDERSON was born in Goldsmith Street, 
Cheapside, in February, 1716. His father, who was an 
Irish factor, died in 1748, and thus our hero was left 
in infancy, under the guardianship of only one parent, 
and she in no very prosperous circumstances; a8 in ad- 
dition to John she had two other sons, totally depend- 
ent upon her. Mrs. Henderson retired te Newport- 
Pagnell, and contrived, with the strictest economy, to 
support herself and family on the interest of a thousand 
pounds. Our hero was much indebted to tke instrac- 
tion of his mother, who induced him, at an early age, to 
imprint upon his memory select passages from our best 
poets. The first play which attracted and delighted 
him, was The Winter’s Tale. At about eleven years of 
age our hero went te a school at Hemel-Hampstead, 
under the guidance of the late Dr. Stirling, where, al- 
though he remained but a shert time, he employed that 

L 
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ime most advantageously; gaining a great insight into 
the English classics, with some Knowledge of French. 
From this place he returned to London, and was placed 
under the care of Mr. Fournier, an artist. This master, 
ho wever, did not use him with much indulgence, altho’ 
during Henderson’s stay with him, he made no mean 
proficiency in the graphic art. His next situation was 
in the family of a Mr. Cripps, a working silversmith in 
St. James’s Street, to whom his mother was related. 
Our hero was already smitten with the attractions of the 
drama; and when quite a youth, he made his first pub- 
lic exhibition in a barn at the village of Islington, where 
he recited Garrick’s Ode to Shakspeare, at that time 
very popular. QOur hero gained great fame by this 
first public effort, and was invited to many parties, at 
all of which he displayed his powers. Enumerating 
the advantages he enjoyed from this attempt, he says, 
in a letter—‘ As a bon vivant, I owe it something, for it 
brought me acquainted with nobles I never before heard 
of,—wines I never before tasted,—and fruit I never be- 
fore saw, except through the fruiterer’s windows. I 
eat a pine-apple the other day, and if that be the fruit 
the devil offered Eve, I don’t see how she could resist 
it.’ 

. From this period every exertion was made by the 
friends of our hero to introduce him to the notice of the 
managers ; and he at length announced his name and 
intentions to Paul Hiffernan, who was a grand man in 
the dramatic cabinet. When Henderson entered the 
room, Hiffernan looked in his face with ludicrous gra- 
vity, and then, like a drill serjeant giving the word, he 
vociferated, ‘Please to stand upon your pins.’ Hender- 
son stood up—Hiffernan didthe same. ‘ Now,’ says he, 
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young gentleman, Ill soon see whether you'll make an 
actor ;—I have a test to try upon you.’ Then stalking 
with solemn dignity to a table-drawer, he took from ita 
ball of packthread, from which he first cut off a long 
piece, and tied the knife at the end of it for a plummet ; 
this done, he marched up to the young candidate, and 
having first got upon a chair, in order to be the better 
able to reach, held the packthread to the top of Hender- 
son’s head, and let the knife fall to the ground. This 
ceremony over, he descended, and took from his pocket 
a two-foot rule, and measured the string; then putting 
on a very grievous countenance, he shook his head, and 
exclaimed, ‘I am sorry to mortify you, but go your 
way home, set your thoughts upon somewhat else, mind 
your business, be whatit will, and remember I tell you, 
for the sock or buskin you'll not do—you’ll not do by an 
inch and a quarter.’ 

This did not, however, deter Henderson: he had 
friends who renewed their application to Garrick, and 
the manager having heard him rehearse, said our hero’s 
voice had neither sufficient strength nor modulation for 
the London stage, but would advise him to try acountry 
theatre ; and to forward his views in which, Garrick 
wrote to Mr. Palmer, then the Bath manager, and after 
some little negociation, Henderson, in 1772, became en- 
rolled in the Bath company, for a term of three 
years. 

He made his first appearance at Bath on the 6th of 
October, 1772, in Hamlet, io he played with distin- 
guished suecess. There is atfmecdote attached to this 


performance which we cannot suppress: — 


Henderson’s predecessor in the character of Hamlet 
L2 
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was Lee, who used to play it in a suit of black velvet, 
much too large for Henderson ; he was therefore com- 
pelled to play it ina suit of black cloth. Extreme agi- 
tation occasioned a perspiration ;—the coat was wet as 
if, like Sterne’s wig, ‘ it had been immersed in the ocean.’ 
The performance ended; Hamlet resigned his habit to 
the keeper of the wardrobe, who received it with asto- 
nishment and horror, hung it tothe fire, and exclaimed, 
in the drawling tone of a parish clerk, ‘Heaven help us 
all! what a sight! thank the Lord’s mercy he did not 
play it in black velvet! it would have raised all the pile. 
They may talk of Master Lee, and Master Lee, and 
Master Lee; but Master Lee is nothing to this man 
—in What they call perspiration.’ 


We should have remarked above, that our hero made 
his appearance under the assumed name of Courtenay ; 
he, however, a short time afterwards, re-assumed his 
own name, in a prologue written for the occasion. He 
continued at Bath, becoming a great favourite, and play- 
ing all the leading characters in tragedy. 


When the Bath theatre closed, he returned to Lon- 
don, and in his hours of unguarded pleasantry, frequent- 
ly amused his friends by ludicrous imitations of the dif- 
ferent actors, particularly. Garrick, who being inforied 
of the circumstance, invited him to breakfast, and re- 
quested a specimen of his art. The three first examt 
ples were Barry, Woodward, and Love, and happy would 
it have heen for Henderson had he concluded there. 
Garrick was in raptures at the imitations ;—‘ But, sir, 
said he, ‘ you'll kill poor Barry, slay Woodward, and 
break Love’s heart. Your ear must be wondrously cor- 
rect, and your voice most singularly flexible.’ I amtold 
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you have me. Do, I entreat, let me hear what I am ; 
for if you are equally exact with me as with Barry and 
Woodward, I shall know precisely what my peculiar 
tones.are.’ Henderson excused himself by saying, that 
Mr. Garrick’s powers were superior to imitation, and he 
would not presume to attempt it; and begged leave to 
decline so hazardous an undertaking, in which he was 
conscious any man must fail; but being further pressed, 
he unhappily consented, and gave imitations from Bene- 
dict. The voice was so exact as to delight two disin- 
terested auditors, but as fer Garriek, he sat in ‘sullen 
silence for half a minute, then walked across the room 
with an exclamation, ‘ that, egad, if—if—if that were 
his voice, he had never known it himself, for, upon his 
soul, it was entirely dissimilar to every thing he concei- 
ved his to be, and totally unlike any thing that had ever 
struck upon his ear until that moment.’ Garrick, it need 
not be remarked, was, at the bottom, seriously offend- 
ed with Henderson. 

In the summer of 1776, our hero played under the 
management of Mr. Yates, at Birmingham, and here 
first saw Mrs. Siddons, who, the preceding season, had 
performed Portia, Lady Anne, and a few other cha- 
racters, at Drury Lane, but with so little success, that 
on Garrick’s retiring, the succeeding managers, not 
thinking her merits equal to her trifling salary, she was 
discharged for inability 


In the year 1777, Mr. Colman having purchased from . a nots 


Foote, the patent of the Haymarket theatre, engaged 
Henderson, who was to have a jrundred pounds for the 
summer season, and a benefit. 


He opened as Shylock, with great success. He after- 


wards _ Hamlet, Leon, Falstaff, Richard’, Don 
L 3 
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John, and Bays. He was requested to play Bays, with 
imitations of the different actors, which he very pru- 
dently refused. 

Mr. Colman having derived material advantage from 
Henderson’s popularity, displayed great generosity at 
the end of the season. He gave Henderson a free bene- 
fit, which produced upwards of two hundred pounds. 
He also frequently invited him to his table, where Hen- 
derson’s delicacy and prudence once forsook him, for iu 
the presence of a large company, he took off Colman’s 
peculiarities to his face. Of course, so gross an insult 
produced a coolness on the part of the manager. 

The ensuing winter Henderson was engaged by Mr. 
Sheridan to play at Drury Lane, at ten pounds per week. 
However, before this could take place, it was necessary 
to settle his forfeiture of three hundred pounds for the 
failure of his Bath articles. ‘This, we believe, was done 
by Sheridan giving Palmer the liberty of exhibiting the 
School for Scandal; which was, doubtless, at least an 
adequate compensation ; added to this, it was stipulated 
that Henderson should perform a few nigits at Bath, 
which he did. Henderson had an early contempt for 
stage-trick, and one of the first times he played Hamlet 
at Drury Lane, was so fully impressed with the spirit of 
the character, that in the closet scene, he whirled the 
king’s picture from his hand. ‘This was treated in one 
of the public prints as an innovation too violent for a 
young man; “ Mr. Garrick never did it!” The follow- 
ing night he checked his imagination, and kept posses- 
sion of the picture. This was a fresh occasion for the 
critics, and one gentleman, who adopted the signature 
of Scourge, observed, ‘‘ that if right the first night he 
must consequently be wrong on the second ;” and pro- 
ceedep—* In our opinion, Mr. Henderson’s departing 
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from the established custom of the theatre; by sometimes 
neglecting to kick down the chair, in the appearance 
of the Ghost, which was never omiited by the greatest 
actor on the stage—(the chair in which Gavrick sat» 
when he played in the closet scene, was somewhat dif- 
ferent to that appropriated to the queen, the cabriole 
feet being tapered, and placed so much under the seat 
that it fell with a touch)—and not always having got quit 
of his hat, when he starts, in the first scene, is a viola- 
tion of dramatic decorum, and deserves severe reprehen- 
sion from the critic!” A friend of Henderson’s sent a 
reply te this curious rhapsody, which, being short, we 
subjoin :— 

‘“<'T'wo queries addressed to Scourge.—Do you consi- 
der the dramatis persone as automata ? If you do, should 
not the magnificent Mr. Cox be manager, and that inge- 
nious mechanist, Mr. Jacques Droz, prompter to your 
puppets?” ‘These questions were not answered. 

On the conclusion of this season Henderson took a 
trip to Ireland, where he profited his purse and reputa- 
tion. On his return to England on the 13th of January, 
1779, he mariied a Miss Figgins, of Chippenham, So- 
merisetshire, by whom he had one dangliter. 

Henderson's mode of preparation for a new character 
was as follows :—when a new part was appointed him he 
first read the play, (we mention this particularly, be- 
cause we believe such precaution is not taken by all 
actors.) He then imprinted the words upon his memory, 
which to him was no very great task; looked over the 
play slightly a second time, and then laid it aside; and 
though this ceremony was frequently gone through a 
fortnight before the performance, seldom looked at it 
again. The evening before his appearance was usually 


preceded by a hearty dinner, a cheerful but moderate 
L 4 
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glass of wine, and a game at cribbage, which was always 
his amusemeut until a few minutes before the curtain 
drew up, and he was obliged, sometimes very unwillingly, 
to appear at the theatre. 

He was once remonstrated with by a friend, for this 
practice, apparently so injurious to the efforts of the 
night, when he for once changed his custom, retired to 
his chamber, and studied his part on the day of playing. 
The consequence was a coldly correct, and most vapid 
performance, which convinced him and his friend that 
his first practice was right, at least for him. He seri- 
ously vowed, no earthly power should induce him to 
repeat the experiment, at the same time he thought it 
possible, that a number of very grave men, who muzzed 
away much of their time alone in their apartments, were 
quite as likely to be sleeping as studying. 

During the time Henderson played at Drury Lane, 
Sheridan the elder revived Sir John Vanbrugh’s “sop, 
with some alterations, in which Henderson played ; the 
critics however, were too fastidious to countenance the 
performance, and it was in Consequence withdrawn. In 
the summer of 1779, Henderson returned to Dublin, and 
was gratified by every mark of attention from the first 
inhabitants of that city. In consequence of some dis- 
agreement between Henderson and Mr. Sheridan, he 
removed to Covent Gardenin the winter of 1779. Here 
his salary was twelve pounds per week; he performed 
several characters, new to him, with increased reputa- 
tion. Macbeth, for the first time at this theatre, on the 
18th of October. 

The summer of 1780 he passed at Liverpool; in the 
winter he returned to. Covent Garden. Among other 
characters he performed Wolsey; he also played Sir 
John Brule, upon which Garrick observed—“ it was the 
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city Sir John ; for, egad, he had neither the air nor the 
manner of the rake of fashion.” He likewise played 
Jago, and a likeness of him in the part, by Bartolozzi, 
may be met with in the cabinets of the hoarders of thea- 
trical portraits. In the sammer of 1781, he was without 
any engagement. In the summer of 1782 he played at 
Liverpool, where his benefit amounted to nearly two 
hundred pounds. In the winter he performed Lusignan; 
but his powers were unequal either to that or Lear.— 
The pathetic was not his forte: had he been left to the 
choice of his own characters, he would no more have 
played Lear than Romeo. He thought highly, and not 
unjustly, of his own merit in speaking the Chornsses of 
Henry the Fifth, which being rather an unpopular play, 
he did not often perform in. In November 1783 he ap- 
peared as Tamerlane,to Mr. Kemble’s Bajazet. The 
summer of 1784 he passed at Edinburgh, and it was ob- 
served that the reverends and the rererend issimi laid 
aside their ancient prejudices, and appeared in a play- 
house to behold Mrs. Siddons and Mr. Hendesson, 

During the summer of 1785 he performed a few nights 
at Dublin, and was invited to the castle, where he read 
the story of Le Fevre, and some other select passages 
from his favourite Sterne, to the Duke and Duchess of 
Rutland and their court. 

In the Lent seasons Mr. Sheridan and he united in 
public readings at Freemason’s Hall. He read into re- 
putation many, till then, almost unknown papers. One 
printseller, it is said, sold 6000 of Cowper’s ‘ John Gil- 
pin’s Race,’ which had been several years before printed 
in one of the public papers, but scarcely noticed. 

Previous to his voyage to Dublin, some little differ- 
ence between Mr. Harris and him had been accommo- 
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dated, and he renewed an engagement for four years, at 
seventeen, eighteen, nineteen, and twenty pounds a 
week. But his last performance was Horatius, in the 
Roman Father, on the 3rd of November, 1785. 

He was soon after seized with a disorder which 
seemed to have submitted to medicine ; but when his 
complaint puton the most favourable appearance, a 
sudden death deprived the public of au excellent actor, 
and his friends of an agreeable companion, on the 25th 
of November, 1785, in the 40th year of his age. 

An eminent surgeon gave the following account of his 
disease :— 

‘ Henderson’s liver was entirely undiseased; the 
lungs in perfect health; his brain had no extravasation 
whatever, to external appearance ; his stomach was pre- 
ternaturally strong ; his heart was the only ; art of the 
system which failed ;—his heart was literally broken; 
that is, it had lost its accustomed firmnessoftone. It 
is by far the stoutest muscle in the human body, and the 
leading vessels were all ossified, or ossifying. In short, 


his heart had all the appearance of that of a man of 


ninety. 


On the 3rd of December following, the remains of 


John Henderson were interred in Westminster Abbey, 
near Doctor Johnson and Garrick, the chapter and 
choir attending to pay respect to hismemory. His pail 
was supported by the Hon. Mr. Byng, Mr. Malone, Mr. 
Whitefoord, Mr. Stevens, and Mr. Hoole. 


As an actor, Mr. Henderson was energetic rather 
than affecting ; bold und fiery, rather than dealing in 
the softer und more touching moods of human passion, 
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HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES, REMARKS, 
&e. &e. 
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ACTRESSES’ ARMS. 


The notice of the public, and more especially that 
part of it residing in the neighbourhood of the theatres, 
has lately been much excited by the calls for actresses’ 
carriages on the conclusion of the performances. It is 
probably not very generally known that all those ladies 
who sit behind coachmen have lately attended at He- 
rald’s College to take up their arms, that they may be 
duly emblazoned on their carriage pannels. We have 
been favoured with a description of a few of the armo- 
rial devices, which we subjoin :— 

Miss Pat—n.—A Jean ox in a field-dandelion ; the 
figure of Euterpe is administering a handful of gold 
barley to the attenuated animal :—Motto, ‘ La noblesse 
mangera tout.’ 

Mad. V—?Fris.—A Cupid, the feathers of his wings 
moulting ; decorated with a blue apron and steel :— 
Motto,‘ Who'll Buy a heart?’ Carriage pannels of a 
brimstone colour. 

Mrs. WaY—ETT.—A Bunn, supported by a militia 
sword:—Motto, ‘ To shew the very body of the aGeE, 
its FORM and PRESSURE.’ 

Miss L—ve.—A Hare-(in a)-wood -—Motto, ‘ Pau- 
wre Diable ! 

Mrs. B—nn.—A kernel !—Motto, ‘ How sweetly the 
HORN calls me up in the morn.’ 
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ORAMATIC CRITICISMS, 


DRURY-LANE. 


The School for Scandal.—Dowton is quit unfit for S87; 
Peler Teazle; he is too “round, fat, and oily,” for the 
expression of any thing like constitutional tretful un- 
easiness; he was, indeed, at home in the part of the 
scene where his wife coaxes him out of the 200/. note, 
and when all his old amorous doating seems to return; 
but as soon as the breeze springs up, and he is required 
to be out of humour and vexatious, he was lost, and made 
up for his inability to do what he ought to do by doing 
what he ought not to have done, viz., stamping about 
the stage like a spoiled child in a passion : and Mir. 
Wallack’s Charles Surface, which was in fact only tole- 
rable, when he imitated C. Kemble ; but no distress, no 
state of destitution, could justify for a moment fixing 
upon such an actor as Mr. Tayleure for Crabtree: he 
had indeed the dress, but not a glimpse of the look, car- 
riage, or manners of aman mixing even in decent society. 
The scenes in which Miss Ellen Tree was principally ap- 
plauded, where those where Lady Teazde describes her 
country life before marriage, where she wheedles Sir 
Peter out of the money, and in the commencement of her 
interview with Joseph in the library. Her whole per- 
formance afforded fresh evidence that she is a woman ©! 
no ordinary talent. Miss E. Tree produced least i::- 
pression in the serious portion of the Comedy—the clos: 
of the Screen-scene ; and chiefly because she mistook 
the power of her voice, which did not always reach the 
firiher parts of the House. Her manner and deportanent 
were extremely good, and she shewed that she perfectly 
understood what ought to be done, although she failed, 
now and then, to give full effect to her own just concep: 
tions. Her countenance was expressive, of a deep 
seuse of her own misconduct, and of scorn and contemp} 
for the subtle and solemn hypocrite who would have 
argued her into vice by convincing her understanding. 
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Miss F--tTeE.—A fly-cage, and butterflies transfixed 
with pins :— Motto, ‘ My face is my fortune.’ 

Mrs. Fau—T's hackvey-cvach is impressed with a 
dram-glass :—Motto, ‘ Prime Farrentosh.’ 

An unusual call for herald painters has already been 
made, and the public may shortly expect to be gratified 
with an exhibition of the above appropriate devices: 
All the carriages are fitted up with check strings. 





THE AMERICAN MANAGER. 

Mr. Price, the Drury-lane manager, is, so says Fame, 
a man of very unostentatious habits; in fact, a plain, 
sober-minded republican. When he arrived in town, a 
few days since, he went to the theatre without apprising 
any one, and had even paced across the stage during 
the time of a rehearsal, before he was recognized. The 
fiddlers in the orchestra, at length, discovered the great 
man, and breaking off their music, gave three loud wel- 
coming cheers to their new employer. Mr. Price, of 
course, acknowledged the reception, and all was passing 
off as it should do, when Harley approached the orches- 
tra, and beckoning to one of the musicians, said—‘ That 
was ill taste of you-—-very bad iudeed.’ ‘ Why, what-— 
Mr. Harley!’ ‘ What! why cheering Price.’ ‘It was 
«nite correct; wasn’t it? ‘ Notatall ; you shouldnot 
] ave cheered, but with your instruments you should 
l ave struck up, with one accord——’ ‘ What!" ‘ Yan- 
hee Doodle’s come to town” 


KELLY AND THE GOUT. 

Mr. Kelly being affected with the gout, and being 
told that it ensured its possessor with a long lease of 
life ; replied, if it be se, I am sure the lease is held at 
a rack rent. 
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TO MRS. AUSTIN. 
(Of the Theatre Royal Drury Lane.) 

*“* Every thing harmonizes in her ; frame the delicacy of 
her features, of her form, and of her language; the mo- 
desty of her demeanour, and of her flowing dress—the 
sweetness of her voice and disposition—she is not dis- 
guised, but always veiled.” 

Memoirs of the Countess de Gentlis, vol. 6,30. 
Why that dejection on thy cheek, 
Why sorrow in those eyes? 
The sigh that from thy heart deth break 
On those rich lips, soon dies. 


Say, why should eyes of brightest hue, 
Imbue the pangs of woe? 

The fairest flower is fed by dew— 
But, woman !—Oh, not so. 


Then wear a smile,—let beauty’s beams, 
That shine so bright in thee, 

se as the infant’s fairy dreams— 
More pure than purity! 


That eurl that o’er the bosom strays, 
Unconscious of the pleasure, 

Is like the innocent that plays— 
Regardless of the treasure. 


But thy rose-buds op’ning sweetly, 
To the odorous air of even’, 

As the veil of night falls fleetly 
On thy dew, as pure as Heav’n! 
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DRURY-LANE. 


The School for Scandal.—Dowton is quit unfit for 8, 
Peler Teazle; he is too “round, fat, and oily,” for the 
expression of any thing like constitutional fretful un- 
easiness; he was, indeed, at home in the part of the 
scene where his wife coaxes him out of the 200/. note, 
and when all his old amorous doating seems to return; 
but as soon as the breeze springs up, and he is required 
to be out of humour and vexatious, he was lost, and made 
up for his inability to do what he ought to do by doing 
what he ought not to have done, viz., stamping about 
the stage like a spoiled child in a passion : and Mr. 
Wallack’s Charles Surface, which was in fact only tole- 
rable, when he imitated C. Kemble ; but no distress, no 
state of destitution, could justify for a moment fixing 
upon such an actor as Mr. Tayleure for Crabtree: he 
had indeed the dress, but not a glimpse of the look, car- 
riage, or manners of a man mixing even in decent society. 
The scenes in which Miss Ellen Tree was principally ap- 
plauded, where those where Lady Teazde describes her 
country life before marriage, where she wheedles Sir 
Peter out of the money, and in the commencement of her 
interview with Joseph in the library. Her whole per- 
formance afforded fresh evidence that she is a woman o' 
no ordinary talent. Miss E. Tree produced least im- 
pression in the serious portion of the Comedy—the clos: 
of the Screen-scene ; and chiefly because she mistook 
the power of her voice, which did not always reach the 
furtherparts of the House. Her manner and deportment 
were extremely good, and she shewed that she perfectly 
understood what ought to be done, although she failed, 
now and then, to give full effect to her own just concep: 
tions. Her countenance was expressive, of a deep 
sense of her own misconduct, and of scorn and contemp! 
for the subtle and solemn hypocrite who would have 
argued her into vice by convincing her understanding. 
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MR. CONNOR. 
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** His tongue was tipp’d with a bit of the brogue, 
But devil a bit had he of the blarney.” 


In considering the professional life of the late Mr. 
Cuarves Connor, we do not meet with many of those 
distressing events which, however ludicrously: they may 
be turned by the jester, are to the sufferers, of the direst 
moment. His career as an actor appears to have been 
marked -with equanimity, and, we may say, with good 
fortune. In “ medio tutivsimus ibis,” is an old adage: 
the comfort attaching to which has been eminently dis- 
played in the course of ourhero. As he-was not ex- 
posed to the shafts which are ever directed towards’ those 
at the top of a profession, neither did the insignificance 
of his station award to him contempt. We believe, 
as a private man, there are few who could challenge 
more from the world’s esteem, as an affectionate hus- 
band and father, a trustworthy friend, and unassuming 
companion, than did the late Mr. Connor. To those 


who feel disposed to measure out their praise to profes- 
M 
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sional talents, in proportion to the good qualities of the 
private individual, (and we know there are many such 
who pry too closely into the secret history of actors and 
actresses) we can safely assure them that there is no 
man whose memory is more worthy their esteem and 
veneration than that of the subject of this brief notice. 


At avery early age Mr. Connor manifested a parti- 
ality for the stage ; when but a mere child he personated 
at school the character of Euphrasia, in the tragedy of 
The Grecian Daughter. 


We may seize on the present occasion to enquire whie- 
ther the practice, now become so very general, ot get- 
ting up school-plays, is of any advantage or detriment to 
society at large. We think the custom might as well 
be altogether avoided. If there exist the seeds of real 
talent, a hundred opportunities will, doubtless, occur, to 
call them into growth, when the individual shal! begin 
to take his part in the affairs of this world; even though 
he had never witnessed a play during the tedious period 
of his tuition. On the other hand, we fear there are 
many talentless actors at the present moment on the 
stage, exposed to all the privations of the life of a coun- 
try performer, who may attribute their unfortunate situ- 
ation to the love of the stage as imbibed from a holiday 
school-play, and the partial and injudicious applause of 
parents and acquaintance. We would not oppose the 
giving lessous from our tragic poets, which at once tend 
to enlarge the mind and refine the feelings; but when 
plays are resorted to, there is a charm in their (so to 
express it) mechanical order which exerts too frequently 
a prejudicial influence over the dispositions of the youth- 
ful part of society. 
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Mr. Connor was placed at an early age under the tui- 
tion of a Mr. Farrel, who subsequently became a wine- 
merchant, in the city of Bristol. Mr. Connor, on his 
removal from Mr. Farrel, entered Trinity College, Dub- 
lin. 


About nineteen years ago, giving up all idea of aca- 
demic honours, he resolved to commence actor, and 
therefore entered into an engagement with the manager 
of the Bath theatre, and opened, with very tolerable 
success, in the character of Fitzharding, in the Curfew. 
He was also the original Lothair. 


Perhaps there are more actors who made their debut 
at the Bath theatre, than at any other one establishment 
throughout the kingdom. 


On his removing from Bath, he travelled with a com- 
pany through many parts of England, when he was 
offered an engagement at the Duklin theatre, where he 
remained, playing with good success, until about eleven 
years since, when Charles Mathews, starringit at Dublin, 
took friendly notice of him, and recommended him to 
Covent-garden theatre, where he came out on Sept. 18, 
1816, as Sir Patrick Macguire, in The Sleepwalker. 


We had almost forgotten to mention, that during his 
provincial career, Mr. Connor institated, at Cork, the 
‘Apollo Society ’ He also played in that city on a night 
devoted to charitable purposes, and from the receipts 
of which performances, the South Infirmary was 
erected, 


In fact, throughout his whole practice, Mr. Connor 
Was always among the readiest to yield his assistance to 
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any person or undertaking meriting the least support. 
—At Covent-garden, Mr. Connor played many otlier 
characters besides Irishmen, which, however, were, in 
every point the best. In fact, his untimely and sudden 
death has left the stage wholly unprovided for, in the 
representatives of the jovial Hibernian. There is no 
one who can approach the excellence of Connor.—Mr. 
Power is well enough for the genteel Emeralders ; but 
there is a meagreness about him, inconsistent with the 
character of the vulgar Irishmen. Connor's Jerry O° 
Rourke, in The Irish Tutor, was an admirable portrait- 
ture ; every part of it beamed with an original touch of 
exquisite humour, 


The death of Mr. Connor took place on Saturday, the 
7th of October. As he was crossing St. James’s Park, 


on his way home to Pimlico, he was seen suddenly to 
fall, and on being raised, was found to be lost beyond 
the aid of surgery. The cause of his death was an aneu- 
rism in the heart. The Coroner's inquest which set on 
the remains of Mr. Connor, returned a verdict—‘ Died 
by the visitation of God.’ 


His funeral took place on the 13th inst. ;—he was in- 
terred inthe New Church, Chelsea. His body was at- 
tended to the grave by many of his professional breth- 
ren. As Mr. Connor professed the Catholic faith, the 
Abbe belonging to the Catholic Chapel, at Chelsea, per- 
formed the funeral rites over his body, on the evening 
previous to interment. 


Mr. Connor has left a wife and two children, for the 
benefit cf whom a night was given on Monday last, which 
we are happy to hear, proved most profitable. 
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Mrs. Connor has herself been on the stage. She 
opened at the Haymarket, as Grace Gaylove, in The 
Review, but has not of late been in the profession. 


The observations which have been applied to Irish- 
men, as dramatic characters, and also to their delinea- 
tion by Johnstone, may be applied to the Hibernians of 
the late Mr. Connor. 


An Englishman laughs at the Irish as much ashe does 
at the French; though his merriment at the former is 
more social and good-humoured ; the Frenchman be- 
comes ridiculous to him for his frivolity, which inspires 
him with contempt ;—the Irishman for his blundering 
simplicity, which touches him with a degree of pity in 
the midst of his laughter. But it is enough, in fact, 


that an Irishman has a different sort of pronunciation 
and manner of his own, and the English stage must ex- 
hibit a set of Hibernian characters for his amusement. 
An actor who was at once a native of Ireland, and not 
overweeningly proud of his country’s pure dialeet, or 
logical reasoning, is therefore in great request, and Mr. 
Connor became an invaluable assistant to the metropo- 
litan stage. 


It is evident that the brogue of Mr. Connor had no 
more genius in it than has a Frenchman’s broken Eng- 
lish: both must speak it, because they cannot help it. 
We mention this truth, because some frequenters of 
the theatre, are apt to confound an actor’s natural habits 
with his acquired humour. 


The pleasantry with which Mr.Connor enlivened th's 
brogue, is another thing. His open manner, his simpli- 
M 3 
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city of attitude and gesture, and his variety of emphatic 
tone, were admirably adapted to frank Hibernian jollity; 
and the air of confidential repose on his audience which 
he assumed, with his occasional semitonic whining was 
peculiarly original and characteristic. 


His imitation was confined to no description of Irish- 
men ; he represented the blundering gentleman and the 
blundering servant with equal truth and humour; and 
assumed the gay officer, who blunders with elegance, 
and the rustic who blunders with vulgarity, with the 
same ease and adaptation of manner. 


His performance of Sir Lucius O’Trigger, in The 
Rivals, was an excellent specimen of the delicacy with 


which he mingled the restraint of the gentleman with 
the honest humour of the soldier, and of his skill in pre- 
serving our respect under those defects of dialect and 
speech, which generally give the actor a kind of fami- 
liar inferiority to his audience. To this more refined hu- 
mour he presented an inimitable contrast in Dennis Bul- 
gruddery, and Looney Mactwolter, characters, undoubt- 
edly marked with the strongest drollery. Looney Mac- 
twolter, the haymaker, became, with Mr. Connor, a _pic- 
ture of an Irish bogtrotter, sturdy, facetious, impudent, 
quarrelsome, good-hearted, and above all, blessed with 
a most sluggish complacency in his own powers of action. 
His smile of self-introduction, when he came to Mr. De- 
puty Bull after a place in his kitchen—his insolent fami- 
liarity, of which he seemed utterly unconscious—the air 
of secrecy with which he advised the old gentleman not 
to have a man just announced —and his triumphant con. 
tempt of the Deputy and his new servant, when he is 
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dismissed, almost convulsed the audience with a sucees- 
sion of caricature, of which he might have fairly shared 
half the praise with the author. 


Mr. Connor’s humour consisted almost entirely in the 
representation of habits, and therefore he by no means 
rose to the genius of the more mental actors. His range 
of character also, though it was very wide in his own 
country, was, in fact, nothing elsewhere ; and his effect 
was consequently local, while it was not likely to be 
half so strong where he was even most understood, as 
where he was not—for whatdrollery could Irishmen find 
in their own dialect? 


We may, however, conclude our notice of Mr. Connor 
as an actor, by asserting, that he was, no matter how 


bestowed, always highly respectable, and when playing 
in his own peculiar lime, we may say incomparable. 





HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES, REMARKS, 
§e. §e. 
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PLAYS AT OXFORD, IN 1712. 
From the Life of Colley Cibber. 


The only merit allowed to any modern writer was to 
the author of Cuto; which play being the flower of a 
plant raised in that learned garden (for there Mr. Ad- 
dison had his education), what favour may we not sup- 
pose was due to him from an audience of brethren, who 
from that local relation to him might naturally have a 
warmer pleasure in their benevolence to his fame? But 
not to give more weight to this imaginary circumstance 
than it may bear, the fact was, that on our first day of 
acting it. our house was in a manner invested, and en- 
trance demanded by 12 o’clock at noon; and before 1 
it was not wide enough for many who came too late for 
places. The same crowds continued for three days to- 
gether (an uncommon curiosity in that place), and the 
death of Cato triumphed over the injuries of Cesar 
everywhere. 


To conclude, our’reception at Oxford, whatever our 
merit be, exceeded our expectation. At our taking 
leave we had the thanks of the Vice Chancellor for the 
decency and order observed by our whole society—an 
honour which had not always been paid upon the same 
occasions ; for at the act in King William's time I re- 
member some pranks of a different nature had been 
complained of, 
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Our receipts had not only enabled us (as I have ob- 
served) to double the pay of every actor, but to afford 
out of them, towards the repair of St. Mary’s church, 
the sum of 50/. Besides which, each of the three mana- 
cers had to his respective share, clear of all charges, 150/. 
more, for his21 days’ labour; which being added to his 
1,350. shared in the winter preceding, «mounted in the 
whole to 1,500/.; the greatest sum ever known to have 
been shared in one year to that time. And to the honor 
of our auditors here and else where be it spoken, all this 
was raised without the aid of those barbarous entertain- 
ments with which some few years after (upon the re- 
establishment of tvo contending companies) we were 
forced to disgrace the stage to support it. 


THE TRUNK-LESS HIBERNIAN. 

There is attached to every tieatre, a person whose 
business it is to take charge of various things required 
for the business of the stage. Ifasword, dagger, um- 
brella, &c. is necessary to the scene, he delivers them 
to those actors who respectively require them ;—he is 
termed the property-man. A stage-struck Irishman, 
whose assurance was his only requisite for the profes- 
sion, had to play the part of O/d Kent in Willy’s King 
Lear, on the first night of his engagement. In one of 
the scenes, when it was his turn to go on the stage, he 
kept back, and the prompter asked him why he did 
not proceed? ‘I can’t!’ replied Roscius, ‘ for want of 
the prope:ty-man.’? ‘What occasion have you for the 
property-man ” said the prompter, ‘you have nothing 
to carry on the stage but yourself.” ‘Och! but I have 
tho; and the divil a bit will I stir till I get the ould 
trunk !? *The ofd trunk! exclaimed the astonished 
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prompter, ‘ what do you mean?’ ‘ Mane!—why, look 
at the part, honey ; sure, when I go on, must I not say, 
‘ Through the world this old trunk T’ll bear !’ and how 
the divil will I look, saying that, when I have never a 
trunk at all, at all!’ 


ORIGIN OF § CRACKLEY’S MIXTURE.’ 

During the last rehearsal of the comedy of The Green 
Man, on its first production at the Haymarket theatre, 
in a scene where Crack/ey is taking snuff, one of the 
female characters remarks, ‘ Oh, Mr. Crackley, do leave 
off this disagreeable habit. Throw away the snuff, box, 
and all.’ * Pardon me, madame,’ replies Crack/ey, who, 
turning to one of the dramatis persona, says ‘ you may 
get this snuff at Fribourg’s; all the world knows him ;—- 
ask for Crackley’s mixture, ’tis exceedingly good.’— 


This was introduced during the rehearsal. On the third 
day, Mr. Jones, the author of the piece, and who per- 
formed the part of Crackley, received a handsome vase 
filled with the most expensive snuff, and inscribed as 
follows :—‘ Crackley’s Mixture.—Fribourg.’ 


A HIT. 

Charles Kemble, on getting onthe roof of the Hamp- 
shire stage the other day, had so suspicious a cut, that 
‘the whip’ demanded the fare before starting. The 
great man grumbled at paying before the journey was 
performed ; but coachee was positive, and reminded 
him that the same rule prevailed with his stage—for the 
public, ere they could mount the dor, were obliged to 
tip, and then the check was given at the ‘ Turnpike 
Gate,’ 

F.C. N, 
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MRS. DALY. 

It was not a bad thing of Mrs. Daly, when! being 
asked what caused her to look so ill,—‘ I caught cold,’ 
said she. ‘I wish Thad been behind you,’ replied the 
inquirer. ‘ Sodo I,’ returned Mrs, D., ‘ for you would 
have caught what I did.’ 

THEATRICAL POWERS. 

There is a treaty now pending between those poten- 
tates and powers, his Serene Highness, Mr. Arnold, 
and the Autocrat of Highgate, Mr. Mathews. This 
momentous piece of diplomacy is the renewal of a treaty 
which, having existed seven years, expired last season. 
In the former treaty, his Serene Highness, now by no 
means so serene, was Gallus—that is he played the 
Frenchman, who, as it has been said, always regains 
in his treaties with the English all they have gained by 
their victories. The Autocrat is for a free trade and 
no imposts—his Serene Highness says, no; if you will 
import your toys and bijouterie into the Lyceum, you 
Shall, as before, pay fifty per cent. duty : here the mat- 


ter rests. 
VANITY OF GARRICK. 


Garrick’s vanity once induced him to ask Macklin 
what he thought of the different modes of acting 
Romeo, adopted by Barry and himself. ‘ Sir’ said Mack- 
lin* Barry comes into the garden, strutting and talking 
aloud like a lord about his love, that | wonder the 
Capulets do not come out and toss him in a blanket.’ 
‘Well, my dear Mack.’ said Garrick, ‘go on.’ ‘* Now,’ 
said Macklin, ‘ how does Garrick act this? why sir, 
sensible that the family are at enmity with him in his 
house, he comes in creeping upon his toes, whisper- 
ing his love, and looking about him just like a thief in 
the night.” 
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COVENT-GARDEN. 


The Green Room, a comedy, has been produced, trans- 
lated by Mr. Kenny. ‘The plot is as follows:—Mr. Tor- 
rid, (C. Kemble,) a dramatic author, and:Mr. Wilmot, 
(Bartley,) a dramatic critic by profession, from London, 
are rivals for the hand of Emily (Miss M. Glover,) the 
daughter of the country manager, Musters, (Chapman.) 
Torrid’s claim depends upon the success of his new co- 
medy, to be produced at the Manager’s Theatre, and 
Wilmot’s, upon the will of Hmi/y’s uncle, which leaves 
her 10,0601. on condition that she marries him. The 
first act is occupied by the preliminaries for the per- 
formance of Torrid’s Comedy, and difficulties arising 
out of the jealousies of varicus performers. Among 
these, Starling (Power , and Sebright (Jones), figure 
conspicuously, the first being the great tragedian, and 
the last being the chief comedian of the company. ‘The 
second act opens with the resolution of Jorrid to give 
up povera ed ignuda poesia, and to advertise for a place 
ina merchant’s counting-house. While thus engaged, 
Sebright unexpectedly brings him word, that the majo- 
rity of the insurgent players had returned to their duty, 
and were resolved to try the experiment of his Comedy. 
Starling only holds out ; and he at last is induced to 
consent, by being threatened with a promising substi 
tute inhis part, and with exposure in pretending to have 
read and approved a supposed MS. Tragedy, which he 
had never opened, and which when opened only turned 
out to be a quire of blank paper. Torrid, who was be- 
fore all wrath with the performers, is now all obsequi- 
ousness, and the representation cf his Comedy takes 
place while he is sitting in the Green Room, and eagerly 
listening for expressions of applause or disapprobation. 
This character was played by C. Kemble with admirabie 
spirit, and he lost no occasion of producing an effect 
favourable to the piece. The result may be guessed ; 
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the Comedy is received with thunders of applause; but 
when Torrid asserts his consequent right to the hand of 
Emily, he is met by the Manager, who interposes the 
prior claim of Wilmot, founded upon the will of the 
uncle. This affords the dramatic critic an admirable 
opportunity of showing his characteristic generosity and 
scorn of filthy lucre; he bestows the whole sum ina 
lump upon Torrid, and, of course, the Manager’s objec- 
tion is removed in an instant. The acting was good 
throughout. This “ Comedy, in Two Acts,” was fur- 
nished with neither Prologue nor Epilogue; but, at the 
conclusion, a few humourous lines were spoken alter- 
nately by Sir Peregrine and Sebright, which propitiated 
the House, and put it in such good humour that C. Kem- 
ble gave out the Piece for repetition amid applauses 
testified in every possible way. 


A new opera, called Peveril of the Peak, was brought 
out on Saturday night at Covent-garden theatre; the 
dramatic portion arranged by Mr. Pocock, and the music 
provided by Mr. Horn. 

The opera begins with the meeting of Majur Bridye- 
north and Lady Tremouille in Sir Geoffrey Pereril’s 
castle in Derbyshire. The dumb girl, Finedéa, is brought 
in, by being made to accompany her mistress: and the 
two arrests, first of Major Bridgenorth by the Peverils, 
for his threats against their friend the Countcss; and 
a'‘terwards of the Peverils themselves, by Major Bridge- 
north, at the head of the Presbyterian party, for being 
implicated in Oates’ plot ; with the loves of Julian Pe- 
veril and Alice Bridgenorta, fill up nearly all the first 
two acts of the drama. 

These scenes make a tolerable opening; and are tole- 
rably sustained by very excellent acting, from Mr, 
Warde, as Major Bridgenorth ; Mr, Faweett, as Sir 
Geoffrey Peveril; Mrs, Gibbs, as Deborah Debbitch— 
(the Major's housekeeper); and by some delightful 
singing from Miss Paton and Mr. Sapio: but, from the 
beginning, the misfortune is we jump at once to the 
end; the whole bowels—the whole internal works— 
of the story are absent; Gan/esse, the man of disguises, 
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is strnck out; Sir Geoffrey Hudson, the dwarf, of course, 
could not be acted ; and the whole detail of Julian Pe- 
veril’s journey from Derbyshire to London, with the 
famous supper scene at the inn—perhaps the best point 
in the novel—is lost. 

The latter part of the second act, where Julian Pere- 
rit is imprisoned in Bridgenorth’s house, furnishes an 
opportunity for the disclosure of Fine/la’s love for that 
hero ; and this incident, which in itself is an extremely 
effective one, Miss Glover managed with some touch ot 
pathos: she is very young, and very weak, and has a 
great deal to acquire; but there was some sort of pro- 
mise generally, about her Fined/a. After the commence- 
ment of the third act, which opens with the King and 
his Court walking in St. James's Park, the dramatic 
business of the piece become» pretty nearly unintelli- 
gible ; but itis to be considered that it professes to be 
more a vehicle for music than a play. It is not a ‘co- 
medy’ fur instance. 


The music, we have already observed, is done by 
Horn, who is advantageously known to the public as tho 
author of some pleasant ballads; and who, if he does 
not gain any extraordinary reputation out of his present 
attempt, will not do himself any serious mischief by it. 
Upon the whole, the opera passed off smoothly. 


ADELPHI. 


This elegant little establishment is meeting with every 
success. A domestic melo-drama, written by Mr. Buck- 
stone, of the Coburg, has been produced, called Luke, 
the Labourer, The acting of Terry and Cooke, the one 
as arevengeful rustic, and the other as a frank-hearted 
sailor, is heyond praise. The piece has been deservedly 


successful. 
COUURG. 


Mrs. Egerton has proved some attraction at this 
house. The business has been remarkably guod. 
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“ His mame shall never pevish in any country of the globe, where 
the sacred fire of the arts has blazed. 


Lafon over the grave ha Yalma. 
ea Pass 
IN thus stepping aside to ive the: Kiogtapiy of a 
foreign tragedian, ‘we trust we shi ot 
unpardonable irregularity, bat rather be éoumbended for. 
paying a due notice to: the fame of an exalted actor 
althongh a strangér to our land, ‘anid: without: the a 
of the English Titeatre?s ©) «1 28) 0) 
Fr artdis Joseph Talina was born a Peas sas ies. His 


eee heuer 


fame consists in introducing o1 nthe Fren hstage correct: 


ness of céstume and simplicity ‘of diction,—ib uniting’ 


the sublimity of Lekain, the majesty of Larive, and thé 
pathetic of Monvel, without a resemblance to eitlier of 
these actors;—and in marking out for himself a new 
career. “Other men, who have become celebrated in 
the same course, have been, perhaps, the actors of the 
passions, or imagination ; Talma is, if we may so-express 
ourselves, the actor of the mind. Itwas profound reflec- 
tion which directs him in the study of all his parts; they 
N 
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are imprinted with a strength of meditation which is 
astonishing. It is no longer characters, but history it- 
self, re-created by the tragedian. ‘alma did not arrive 
at this perfection till after many years, and much labour. 
At the age of ten he had to represent a character in tra- 
gedy at college, and during the representation burst into 
a flood of tears at the misfortunes of the hero he repre- 
sented. The auditors had noidea (from the melancholy 
imagination, and irritable sensibility which made him 
shed so many tears in the theatre of a school) that this 
little actor of ten years old would become highly re- 
nowned, and acquire the title of one of the greatest tra- 
gedians which have ever existed. 

Taken to London by his father, who was, we believe, 
surgeon-dentist to George IIL., he there learned English, 
and spoke the language so purely, that several noble- 
men, who had seen him perform little comedies, engaged 
his father. te destine him for the English stage. 

Unforeseen circumstances, which almost always decide 
the destiny of man, bringing Talma back again to Paris, 
he abandoned himself to his favourite inclination, and 
appeared shortly afterwards (27th November, 1787) in 
the character of Seide, in which he was greatly applauded. 
He had too much transport in his performance; but he 
had also warmth, great intelligence, and nobleness. In- 
stead of conternting himself with this success, as people 
of mediocrity do, he conceived from that time a project, 
‘which he has since realised, to effect an entire revolu- 
tion in the costume. At that time Achilles wore a ton- 
nelet, and a golden sun on the breast; and nothing ap- 
peared finer than to give him acuirass and Greek man- 
tle. Lekain, Mademoiselle Clairon, Madame Saint Hu- 
berti, had vainly attempted to correct this vicious habit; 
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Talma succeeded in it. To accomplish this reform, a 
profound study of the antique, much-taste, and influence 
over the public, were necessary. ‘alma alone-was able 
to achieve this honour, He was the first to appear in 
the character of Titus, in the tragedy of Brutus, witha 
proper Roman toga. 

At the commencement of the Revolution he was at- 
tacked with a violent affection of the nerves, which 
brought him to the edge of the grave, and which, in dis- 
covering his nervous sensibility, enveloped his fine talent. 
The ascendancy which this talent was to exercise’ was 
not yet established, when his brother performers, who 
differing from him in politics, exposed him to a contre- 
versy, Which he sustained with courage; his superiority 
was discovered, and this by a man not less ‘superior in 
his way, Larive, who undertook to defend Talma. 

On the retirement of Larive, Talma found himself in 
possession of the first tragic characters; his influence 
with the public increased every day, his continual stu- 
dies refining that to which he had until now been too 
much abandoned by the raptures and violence of youth ; 
the dignity and the grace of his attitudes, his measured 
boldness, the manner of conceiving his characters, his 
frequent sublimity, which made him have recourse to 
all the ability with which he managed his powers, acqtti- 
red for him the just title of the first tragedian of his 
age. His enemies reproached him with having broken 
the rhythm of verse, and having pronounced tragedy as 
you would prose; we think that this reproach is a eulo- 
gy. Heis also accused of a certain monotony in the 
commencement of a piece, and in his ordinary scenes. 
This is one of the secrets of the art, which he has 
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created. Talma has only done wrong in the profusion 
of this means. In Orestes, Hamlet, and above all, in 
Sylla, Talma has shewn himself inimitable. 
It was said by the old flatterersof Napoleon, who, 
however, were his greatest detractors after his fall, that 
Talma did not teach him how to bear the insignia of his 
_power with dignity. He however lived in habits of in- 
timacy,with that great man, who never suffered talent, 
in whatever state of life he found it, to go without its 
reward, | 

We leave to others the part of describing the subli- 
mity of his character as an actor; we shall merely say 

.that his private life merited the attention and respect of 

those numerous friends whom his death has plunged into 
. the deepest sorrow. The frankness of his disposition— 
the excitement with which even in an advanced age he 
spoke of the study to which he had devoted his life— 
and on some occasions, the almost infantine simplicity 
of his manners, threw an inexpressible charm around 
his acquaintanceship. 

It is melancholy to think that had he followed the ad- 
vice given him by a physician at Havre, the progress of 
that malady to which he fell a victim might have been 
arrested, He preserved his strength of mind to the 
last. 

_ Talma published some excellent observations on the 
_ stage last year. It was by him that the celebrated Spa- 
nish tragedian Maiquez was taught, who has gainédhim- 
self such credit in his own_country, as the’fruit of his 
studies and observations at Paris. This actor however, 
was driven from the theatre amid the political storms 
which burst on his country, and was not afterwards re- 
placed. He died young, and in poverty, in which lat. 
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ter circumstance, we are sorry to say, his destiny was 
similar to that of his illustrious master. 

Men of all parties have done justice to the talents of 
Talma, to his probity, and tothe amenity of his charac- 
ter. He was, however, not very happy in the bosom of 
his family. His wife, who was the daughter of one of 
his colleagues, soon left him,. to take up witha physi- 
cian, (Moreau de la Sarth), It.is:probable that he would 
have procured his divorce, if the priests had not suc- 
ceeded in abolishing divorces, about 10 or 12 years.ago. 
The lady with whom he lived latterly was not his wife, 
althongh she passed as such. It appears even that, the 
two children to whom he gave his name were not his, or 
at least that he did not declare it. The testamentary 
arrangements which he has made are no proof on this 
point. He has appointed a rich. banker, one..of his 
friends, his universal Jegatee; but nobody doubts thatit 
ison a secret condition of distributing his property 
amongst others. 


We have now to subjoin the account of the closing 
scene of this great genius :— 


It was not until five o’clock on fas morning of the 
18th ult. that Talma began to be convinced, by the ex- 
treme prostration of all his faculties, and the film that 
spread itself before his eyes, that his dissolution was 
approaching. He could no longer distinguish the per- 
sons who surrounded him. He had two notaries called, 
in whose presence he confirmed the dispositions of his 
will, which had been made 3 weeks before. After this 
exertion, his remaining strength scarcely sufficed to 
mutter, in an almost extinguished voice, the single word 


—Adieu! which he addressed to one of the notaries 
N38 
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Four hours after this, at 35 minutes past 11 o’clock, he 
breathed his last, apparently without any suffering. 

It is generally supposed that the malady which has 
proved fatal to him was anintestinal schirrus. M. Du. 
puytren was desirous of performing an operation; which 
he was convinced would have saved Talma, had he had 
strength enough to undergo it. This operation was to 
extract that portion of the intestines which, according 
‘to this celebrated surgeon, were twisted, and to replace 
them in their natural state. The opening of the body 
will show if M. Dupuytren’s conjecture was correct. 
But convinced as he was of the efficacy of the opera- 
tion, deterred from resorting to it by the state*of ex- 
treme weakness to which Talma was reduced, in con- 
sequence of the total cessation of his digestive functions 
for forty-four hours previous to his death. The sin- 
gular fact of his having continued to live so long in 
such a state is attributed by the physicians to his 
remarkably strong constitution. 

One of the times the Archbishop of Paris (who 
has repeatedly endeavoured to gain admittance to 
Talma) presented himself at his house, and was refused 
by one of the patient’s relations to be brought into his 
presence, he said, ‘ You probably suppose my in- 
tentions are very different from what they are in reality. 
My motives are noble and elevated. Fora long time 
back I bave been endeavouring to procure from the 
Court of Rome, that the ridiculons excommunication 
pronounced against actors should be taken off, and the 
present circumstance may most powerfully conduce to 
the success of my endeavours. Talma dying in peace 
withthe church wonld furnish me with a puissant 
argument. Moreoves,I promise you not to say a 








he 
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single word about religion, until Talma shall himself 
mention the subject.’ It is said, that the last time the 
Archbishop called, and met, as before, with a refusal, 
he lost all patience, and vehemently apostrophised 
Talma’s nephew. a physician, in the following terms :— 
‘Unfortunate man! see what a responsibility you are 
drawing on your head. Great as is my indignation, 1 
cannot here punish you for such unworthy conduct—my 
religion forbids me. But, on the day of judgment, when 
all the souls of my flock shall appear in the presence of 
God, mine shall pursue yours, and call upon it to an- 
swer for the loss of an immortal soul.’ The young phy- 
sician listened calmly to these hoirible menaces, and 
firmly, but respectfully, refused to introduce Grace. 
The Archbishop did not again return. 

Talma's wife, also wished to be admitted to his bed- 
side, but he refused to see her.* She did not insist, but 
said,‘ ] am sorry not to be permitted to see him once 
more. ‘ell him,I entreat you, that I came to offer him 
to share my fortune with his children.” Madame Van- 
hove has upwards of 40,000/. a year, that had been left 
her by Dr. Moreau (De la Sarthe) with whom she had 
lived. It is precisely this fortune that prevertted any 
reconciliation between her and Talma, and induced him 
to refuse seeing her in his last moments. ‘As my wife 
is now wealthy,’ said he, ‘it would no doubt be said 
that I becanie reconciled to her through motives of in- 
terest. Her furtuue places an insurmountable barrier 
between us,’ 


* By some it is reported that Talma, in his last moments, testified 
a desive to see his wife. She waited upon him, wearing mourning 
for the physician for whom she had left him, and to whom she is 
universal legatee; but the door was shut in her face by the other 
lady, who was engaged in attending to her own interests, and who 
was afraid of a recouciliation. N4 
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One of the theatrical journals of this morning gives 
the following account of Talma’s last moments :— 
Talma preserved all his intellectual faculties to the last 
moment. He felt no acute pain, and only complained 
of having a cloud before his eyes. He perfectly recog- 
nised the friends around his bed, and on seeing Messrs. 
Jouy, Ardault, and Dovilliers, he stretched out his 
arms, wept, and embraced them. He said to his 
nephew, ‘ The physicians know nothing of my disease. 
Recommend them to open my body, that it may be use- 
ful to my_ fellow-creatures;’ and in a minate after he 
“said, * Let there be no Priests! all I ask is not to be 
buried too soon.’ Some time before he exclaimed, 
‘What do they require of me?—to abjure the art to 
which I owe all my-glory, an art that I idolize? to deny 
the forty brightest years of my life ? to separate my 
cause frum that of my comrades, and to acknowledge 
them to be infamous? Never!’ A few moments before 
his death, he murmured in a faint voice, ‘ Voltaire ! 
Voltaire ! as Voltaire!’ Thus the greatest tragedian of 
his age expired, in invoking the name of the greatest 
tragic genius of the last age.’ 

Agreeably to his latest wish, the mortal remains of 
Talma were carried, on the Saturday following his 
death, directly from his house to the cemetery of Pere- 
la-Chaise- Precisely at ten o’clock the funeral hearse, 
drawn by four horses, fifteen mourning coaches, Talma’s 
own carriage, the carriages of Mademoisetles Mars and 
Duchespoi, and seyeral other carriages, nobody being 
in them andthe blinds being down. In an open carriage 
was Madame Rousta (Mademoiselle Volnais) in mourn- 
ing, and immediately after her M. Ancelot and M. 
Soumet ; and finally, in a third carriage, M. Casimer 
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Perrier and his two sons. In the first mourning carriage 
we distinguished M. Arnault, the father, and M. Jouy, 
clothed in the costume ‘of the Institute. All athe other 
carriages were empty. : The ‘fineness ofs the’ weather 
haying permitted Talma’s friends who ‘were to have 
occupiéd them to follow the procession~on foot, which 
they preferred. . The number of persons assembled 
amounted to between three and four thousand, mast of 
them young men ; and at their head were some persons 
distinguished by decorations of honour. M. Mechin 
was in his costume of Deputy, and all the performers of 
the Royal Theatres proceeded bareheaded, and in the 
greatest order, preserving the most profound and re- 
speciful silence.» The procession reached the cemetery 
about half-past eleyen o’clock. The. place.of interment 
was, on one of the heights tothe rjght, notefar.from the 
monument of Marshal Massena, and close to that of the 
family of Despaux. At the middle of the difficult ascent 
which leads to it, the hearse stopped. Twelve young 
men then took the coffin, and carried it in their arms to 
the brink of the grave destined to receive it. From 
the early part of the morning, a crowd, amounting 
perhaps, to twenty thousand persons, had filled the 
cemetery, and at the moment when the procession 
arrived, they all collected round the grave. ‘The coffin 
being set down, Lafon pronounced a discourse, of which, 
for want of space, we can only insert the following 
passages :-— 

‘Gentlemen—At the ‘sight of this j immense multitude 
collected in this place of repose and of mourning—at 
this silent and profound sorrow, which is visible on all 
your countenances—at these innumerable melancholy 
looks collected round one coffin, and fixed on one grave, 
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where it is soon to be sunk—a stranger, whom chance 
should bring suddenly here, would demand who is the 
illustrious victim whom death has just immolated, and 
we should all tell by pronouncing one word—it is 
Talma! This name, Gentlemen—this name, consecrated 
for ever to the admiration of all the lovers of the arts, 
ought to terminate the ealogium of our immortal com- 
rade. What can be added by language to the glory 
which surrounds him? the homage paid to the ashes of 
the celebrated dead, is the acquitment of a sacred debt, 
a motive for emulation in those who survive, and a re- 
lief to their sorrow. On these grounds, allow one, who 
prides himself in having -een- the friend, the colleague, 
and the respectful disciple of Talma, to raise his feeble 
voice to honour his memory, and to recall to your re- 
collection some traits of that sublime talent, which is a 
model to those who are deveted tv the same pursuits. 
—Do not expect, Gentlemen, that I should pass in re- 
view that innumerable series of characters which Talma 
has marked with the indestructible zeal of his particular 
genius. What could I say to you which is not already 
present to your minds; and which would only excite in 
you very brilliant but very painful recollections ? Thou 
knowest, dear Shade, I do not speak here the language 
of constrained adulation; 1 repeat on these ashes the 
language of that homage which thou wert pleased when 
living to receive from the mouth of thy comrade and tliy 
friend. Twenty-six years have 1 shared with thee, I 
will not say thy glory, by the proof of thy daily toils 
which this very participation made sodangerous, And, 
Mousieur, also, thou didst often encourage my attempts 
—thou didst support me with thy friendship under the 
denger of a concurrence which no one more dreaded 
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than I did. More than once have I seen thy generous 
indulgence support my weakness, give me freely the oc- 
casions to second thee, and to follow thee, though at a 
distance, in thy glorious career. Oh! let me, then, now 
place on thy bier, some leaves of that laurel of which 
thou hast so long gathered such rich harvest. Itis the 
modest offering of gratitude, and of unbounded admira- 
tion. Dear and venerated shade, if thou art yet sensi- 
ble of the things of this earth, receive this solemn and 
melancholy adieu, it comes from a voice that was known 
to thee. 

Adieu Talma, sleep in peace in these solitary dwell- 
ings, where we shall believe thy genius hovers. Adieu, 
good in thy private life, and admirable as an artist.— 
His name will never perish in any country of the globe 
where the sacred fire of the arts has blazed. Ah! while 
there exists one of us who have had the honour to be 
the associates of the glory which he threw over the 
French Theatre, it will be out duty—it will be our wish 
to visit this melancholy place—to come here and catch 
those emanations which animate and give birth to talents; 
to bring hither a homage unceasingly renewed to the ex- 
cellent man who was our friend, and who shall be for 
ever our model,—Adieu Talma.’ 

M. vE Jovy then rose: “ How great, how solemn is 
the day in which the friends, the relations, aud the ad- 
mirers of an illustrious man come torestore to the earth 
his mortal remains. That sublime voice, whose accents 
still echo in our ears, is now silent for ever. Behold 
him there stretched on the dust of the tomb, with 
which he is about to mingle his own, who, during 
forty years, every night excited among us such gene- 
rous transports; the inspired interpreter of the 
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greatest geniuses with which France is honoured.— 
Where shall our eyes rest, without finding there the 
recent tracé of tears, which have been shed there ?— 
How many mausoleums about | us attest the irreparable 
losses France has “suffered during these last years !— 

How it plucks off the leaves of that crown of laurels, 
with which it had ornaméiited itself in the day of its tri- 
umph! Social prejudice may establish distinctions be- 
tween men celebrated in different ways as long as they 
live, but at this death the country confounds their in- 
gratitude ; the warrior who sheds his blood fox it—the 
magistrate who defended its law—the man of letters, who 
devoted to it his might—the artist, who intended its 
glory, have a right to the same contemporaneous ho- 
nours, ‘and dre recommended by the same titles to pos- 
terity. ‘In this asylum of death, you expect not from 
me, ‘Gentlemen, the eulogium. of’ the prodigious talent 
with which nature and art had endowed Joseph Francis 
Talma, "I should fear, in such a moment, to recal your 
minds to the hour of pleasure and happiness into which 
he knew so well how to fascinate our life. For himself 
is now demanded the grief which he has so often forced 
from us for noble unfortunates. He raises his voice 
from the bosom of the tomb, and his prayer has reached 
us. ‘ I have honoured a profession, in which, to excel, 
are required all the qualities of the body, of the mind, 
and of the heart. I have cultivated with success un- 
known; till niy age, that art which, of all others, adds 
most pledsure to or existence—the only one’ in which 
is resolved the great ‘problem of education—to correct, 
to amuse, and to instruct. Posterity will, perhaps, for- 
get that I was a great actor ; my shade will be consoled, 
if the next generation remembers that 1 was an honest 
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man and a good citizen.’ Ah! posterity will be more 
just; it will say that T'alma was the first of his age, and 
of all ages before him, in painting sentiments, tender, 
violent, or deep: but of his simple and natural boldness 
Iought to remind his weeping friends. He discovered 
more than one great talent; he encouraged more than 
one man of timid merit, and his charity, the first of 
Christian virtues, is that which speaks loudest for him 
here, when the religion of a God of peace and goodness 
opens Heaven to charitable souls. No, Talma, no; thy 
name will never perish. It. is. associated with our age 
—it leaves its character and impression. But we, thy 
friends—I, who owe so much to the magic of tliy art— 
we are all more sensible at this moment of thy loss than 
thy glory ;. we. leave to those more eloquent voices, 
those’eolder hearts, the care of analysing thy admirable 
talent. We have only tears to offer thee as homage? al- 
low them to flow in silence, after bidding thee an eter- 
nal adieu, Adieu, Talma; our grief will cease with 
our life, but time will not efface thy memory from the 
recollection of men.’ 
A speech of M. Arnault, sen., an impromptu by M. 
Toulotte, and a piece of verse, whose author we do not 
know, ended this solemnity, 
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DRAMATIC ‘CRITICISMS. 
DRURY-LANE. 

A new comic opera, entitled The Two Houses of Gre- 
nada, was on Tuesday night performed. The music is 
composed, and, we understand, the drama furnished, by 
Mr. Wade,—a gentlemnan known in the theatrical cir- 
cles as the author of an oratorio, and of several detached 
airs. The plot of the operais none of the clearest. The 
defects of the drama were more than counterbalanced 
by the excellence of much of the music, and the very 
charming style in which it was executed. Its general 
character is that of touching simplicity. Mrs. W. Gee- 
sin, who has already appeared before the public as Miss 
R. Corri, made her first appearance as Donna Julia. 
Her voice possesses both sweetness and power. Her 
style of singing is extremely pure; her articulation per- 
fectly distinct: and her embellishments tastefully cho- 
sen, being at the same time, expressive as well as scien- 
tific. She also was encored more than once. Miss 
Graddon gave the airs of Donna Maria pleasingly. One 
ef them, a pretty wild lay, ‘ Love was once a little boy,’ 
was called for thrice. Mr. Browne’s ridiculous fop, Gil 
Polo was very good. The opera was exceedingly well 
received. At itsclose not a dissentient voice was heard. 
Unquestionably Mr. Wade’s music carried it through so 
successfully, and we only regret that so much melody 
had not a vehicle worthy of its merit. 

COVENT-GARDEN, 

A new farce, called Returned Killed, was produced 
at this theatre on Tuesday night. It is a lively trifle, 
said to be translated from the French, as full of bustle 
as a harlequinade, but excellently acted, and embodying 
some good dramatic situation. The title of the piece 
almost explains the story, which is an anecdote (real, or 
su posed) of Frederick of Prussia. Through a variety 
of inferior incidents we‘have not leisure to follow this 
little piece ; but, though slight, it acts pleasantly: and 
the dialogue is above mediocrity, here and there. Far- 
ren’s acting combines every excellence which could be 
desired upon the stage, and the minor characters have 
the advantage of being all respectably filled. On the 
whole, the performance was well received, and it was 
announced for repetition with general applause. 
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* Beneath her light elastic tread, 
The hair-bell lifts its unbent head.’ 
Scortr. 


ed 


* She’s a fine woman, and that’s the truth.’ 
Beccars’. OPERA. 


* Women and wine,’ saith Doctor Goldsmith, ‘ should 
not be dated.’ We believe no author ever writ a sen- 
tence which conveyed more real: truth—which, at once, 
came home to ‘the bosoms and business,’ of the fair Sex, 
as also of music-sellers, than this one of honest Oliver’s. 
As regards actresses, the involving a parish register in 
the profoundest mystery, is to be looked upon as a fail- 
ing of the most venial character; or rather as no failing 
at all, but as a stroke of policy and mere business-like 
discretion, A lady who plays Judiet is certain that if the 
fact of her being old enough to be the parent of sighing 
damsels of Verona, be duly published, she will receive no 
additional homage from the circumstance: of all places, 
age is never respectable on the stage. The audience, in 
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a manner, feel disappointed that the sylphs of twenty 
years ago begin to look staid and matronly: it is an in- 
trusion on their associations, and they revenge the vio- 
lence by a disregard, and even contempt, of the innocent 
object. It has been often said—‘ actresses should never 
grow old!’ we would we could take out a security against 
that filcher Time, in behalf of the Miss Trees, the Miss 
Patons, and the Miss Kellys of the theatre ;—we would, 
that amidst the decay which touches all mortal things, 
that crumbles the pyramids, and wears down monuments 
of brass,—we would that amongst the wreck of temples 
and the crash of matter, that charming actresses could 
still retain the roses on their cheeks, the brightness in 
their eyes, and the soft and luscious pouting of their lips. 
Such miracles, however, are not to be;—we cannot hold 
even MadamejVestris from the approach of wrinkles. 


*—A good leg will fall; a straight back will stoop; a black hand 
will turn white; a curl’d pate will grow bald; a fair face will wither; 
a full eye will wax hollow; but a good heart, Kate, is the sun and 
moon—or rather the sun and not the moon, for it shines brightl¥, and 
never changes, but keeps its course truly.’ 


We have been led into the above remarks on the 
proneness of actresses to put by their age, to think with 
Beau Shatterley, the parish register ‘ad—d impertinent 
invention,’ by a circumstance connected with the object 
of our notice, the exact number of whose years we have 
not been able to discover. At a guess, however, and 
considering the time Mrs. Vining has been an inmate of 
a theatre, we should imagine her to have passed the 
fatal barrier of thirty. 


Mrs. Vining springs from a dramatic race. Her father 
was the late comedian, Johannot, an actor who was, in 
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his day, the Liston of Astley’s and the Surrey. He gained 
no small portion of fame by the comic song of ‘ The 
Beadle of the Parish,’ the execution of which effusion 
ranked him with the first comic singers of his time. 


Little Miss Johannot was, at a very early age—at a 
time when other children are scarcely suffered to quit the 
nursery, enrolled among the corps de ballet under the 
controul of the famous Monsieur Mercerot. 


It was at Drury Lane Theatre where she first dis- 
tinguished herself in the romance of Jd/usion ; her very 
elegant dancing gained for her the loudest applause, and, 
of course, attracted the attention of the managers, who, 
generally take such hints from the people before the 
curtain—who, by all means, endeavoured to advance the 
interests of the young danseuse. By the advice of Mr. 
Raymond, who was at that period acting-manager ; 
Miss Johannot was induced to forego, for a time, all 
metropolitan honours, and to practice hard in the country. 
Her next destination was Brighton, at that time pos- 
sessed by the very awful Mr. Trotter, who, by con- 
summate skill, has been able to secure a fortune out of 
provincial management, and was by him, advanced as 
much as possible in her profession as an actress, for she 


had now quitted the employment of a dancer, except on 
great occasions. 


Our heroine made great progress in the good graces 
of the Brightonians, by her personification of Meg 
Merrilies, Helen Macgregor, Madge Wildfire, et hoc 
genusomne. The fame of her representations, of course, 
reached London, and Mr. Harris of C. G, engaged her 
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for three years, at, we believe, seven, eight, and nine 
pounds per week. She made a very successful debut 
at Covent Garden Theatre, as Henriette, in the Farm 
of Senarge, Feb. 23, 1821; since which period she has 
played many parts, both ‘original and select, as the 
phrase is, with general approbation. 


There is a tincture of the romantic in the history of 
our heroine which is not often met with, save in those 
very ingenious productions from Mr. A. K. Newman, of 
the Minerva Press. 


‘ And now, fair dames, methinks we see 
You listen to our minstrelsy ; 
Your waving locks ye backward throw, 
And sidelong bend your necks of snow; 
Ye ween to hear a melting tale, 
Of two true lovers in a dale ; 
And how the knight with tender fire, 
To paint his faithful passion strove ; 
Swore, he might at her feet expire, 
But never, never, cease to love. 


We have understood that Mrs. Vining had, in early 
youth, bestowed her heart on an individual eminently 
favoured with all the gifts of heaven; her passion was 
very ardently returned, and it was determined that 
when worldly affairs should work prosperously, the lovers 
should offer up their vows to Hymen’s shrine. Absence 
was, however, deemed necessary for the growth of their 
hopes, and the lovers parted. A long intercourse was 
kept up by those delightful agents, which 


‘ Waft a sigh from Indus to the Pole.’ 
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ie Love was, if possible, on the encrease—fortune was 

ut looking smilingly, when the fatal intelligence arrived, 4 

m 3 that death had snatched from our heroine her heart’s — Lat 
aS ; elect, and left her, like a widowed dove, in this vale of t a 
1€ tears. 


The disappointed girl, with all the tenderness which 


of is ever found in the breast of woman, for a long period ihe 
se sighed over her destination, and was, we believe, still in 

; . pe i 
of mourning for her lover, when she met with her present 


husband, Mr. William Vining: he f { 


: ‘¢ With brisk attempt and putting on, ait 
With ent’ring manfully, and urging,” iH 
ie 


at length found favour in Miss Johannot’s eyes, and she 
at length gave her cold consent to call him husband.— 
Our female informant adds, that the lady was worked 
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indefatigable and bustling being, who knows the exact 
03 


_ upon more by gratitude and respect for Mr. Vining, 

' than by absolute affection: indeed, we should imagine 

/ so. Mr. V. had, so says green-room report, been pre- 

' viously married, but was, in some way, divorced ; the 

' cause of this divorce we do not feel inclined to enter 

arly 5 into. ‘* Bad begins, but worse remains behind :”—Miss 
tly ' Johannot was married ; whether she found this bad 
was : enough, of course we will not consider, but on the morn- 
hat : ing subsequent to the bridal-night, Mrs. Vining with 
vers | doubtless, a disappointed heart, discovered that Rumour 
nce ‘ ‘ had coined one of its blackest lies, for her first love 
heir > was yet in the land of men. Our heroine, however, 
was > might, in some points, have had a worse husband; the 
: actors say William Vining idolizes her, and that he is an 
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value of twenty shillings, and would undertake any 
honest means to obtain it. We hear he has just opened 
an academy for Elocution. This reminds us of an anec- 
dote told by Reynolds in his Life and Times, of two no- 
blemen who stuttered most lamentably ; one, however, 
attended some quack to get a remedy for the defect, 
and felt so convinced of his perfect cure, that on seeing 
his brother in affliction, he exclaimed,—‘ My lo-r-r-d, 
why don’t you g-o-o to the man that c-u-u-r-e-d me ?’-— 
Our memoir is not, however, of Mr. William Vining, and 
we therefore for the present bid him farewell. 


Mrs, Vining has appeared in parts of a very general, 
and sometimes, of a very conflicting character. In all 
there were the marks of strong good sense—which, 
after all, is only that which is being every day cried up 
for first-rate talent—much animation and mental in- 
telligence. The young heroes, the eighth wonders 
of the world, in Mr. Farley’s Easter pieces, have 
never found a more fitting representative than in our 
heroine; she wooes a lady with admirable address— 
fights with a giant, or a black-whiskered brother, most 
manfully, and afterwards dances with the mistress she 
has combated for and won, with all the ease and grace 
of the French and Italian schools, without being encum” 
bered with their florid and mystifying ornament. We 
may instance her dance with Miss Foote in Cherry and 
Fair Stair, which, as the informant, to whom we are 
obliged for intelligence of several of the facts here nar- 
rated, says, created “a great sensation* in the public 





* This puts us in mind of a letter we once saw from a country 
actor, who stated, that his predecessor had always used the town to 
a white wig in Sim: our actor, however, had appeared in a red one, 
which, in his own language, put the town in an absolute convulsion. 
So apt are we to give importance to matters appertaining to our 
selves, which the world very properly takes no note of, or smiles at 
with contempt. 
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mind (!!).”. In truth the dance was very pretty, and the 
young bucks in the slips used to applaud and encore it 
most vociferously. 


We do not think Mrs. Vining is very efficient. in 
Meg Merrilies and Helen Macgregor, although infinitely 
before Mrs. Faucit. Our heroine wants a condensation 
of strength, a spiritual energy, which does not at once 
display its utmost power, but leaves its sudden and irre- 
pressible ebullitions, to assure the spectator of the great 
ness of its might. Mrs, Faucit does nothing but rave, 
it is absolutely vox et preterea nihil : Mrs. Vining, with 
less organic force, proves she has more mental power, 
and, probably, a more subtle acquaintance with her 
author; notwithstanding, we think these heroines above 
the capacity of Mrs. Vining, and whilst we state this free 
opinion, we beg leave to record our conviction of her 
superiority over all other (at least metropolitan) compe- 
titors in the neroes of Fairy Tales, and the slayers of 
enchanters. In these characters she displays all the 
contidence, tlie spirit, and the recklessness of youth—all 
the fire and energy of young manhood made more vigo- 
rous and undaunted by the action of love. Her acting 
in the Virgin of the Sun sufficiently exemplified this, 


Mrs. Vining has probably been among the sufferers, as 
among the gainers, by the politics of Covent Garden 
Theatre. She has been placed into characters in every 
way calculated to draw forth her peculiar talent; and to 
catch the approbation of the town; she has also been 
bestowed in parts likely to militate against all former 
fame, and to make her the victim of imprudence, or 
something worse. For instance, on one evening we 
witness Mrs, Vining the youthful conqueror, the very 
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mover of a holiday spectacle; and on the next she is 
presented to us as a staid sober matron;—the elastics 
and cloak, superseded by the russet skirt, and a muslin 
handkerchief. This certainly bespeaks an errox in the 


management. 


In person, Mrs. Vining is in every way fitted for the 
characters on which she has built her fame. She is 
above the middle size, rather large and expressive fea- 
tures, quick penetrating eyes, and a musically deep and 
impressive voice. Her figure is faultless : she might 
stand for either Endymion or Diana. 


In common life, Mrs. Vining is distinguished by an 
unassuming deportment, and the manners of a lady. She 


has no children. 
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STATE OF PROVINCIAL THEATRES. 
A clever writer in The London Magazine observes, 
with respect to the distress of the Provincial Theatres : 
‘The spread of Methodism has, probably, much injured 
the provincial theatres, which are generally miserably 
attended. Some months ago I went into the play- 
house at a well frequented watering-place, and found 
myself the only spectator. I, I alone, constituted the 
audience. It was then late in the evening, and the 

' company had been going through the performance with | 
' as much method and regularity, as if they had hada Bah 
- crowded house. Ant 















At half price, about half a dozen people dropped in. Te 
_ The troop so handsomely encouraged, was really by no ab 
' means a bad one; indeed, there were two very re- aif 
spectable actors among them, and one very clever 
actress, They played nightly; and I liked them so 
well, and admired their constancy under adversity so 
much, that I went several times to see them, but never 
counted twenty persons in the theatre at any one time. ; 
How they contrived to live, I have no conception; and, t 
| from the cool and regular manner in which they went 
through their business before empty benches, it was 
> clear to me that it was no new thing to them. Never- 
| theless, I used to observe numbers of the company 
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walking about the parades in the day-time, looking gay, 
and making a respectable appearance. I seldom omit a 
visit to atheatre in a country town, if there be one open, 
and I have never yet seen an audience that would pay 
the rent and nightly expences—rating them at the low- 
est—and leave bread and cheese to the actors.’ 










It is curions enough that the provincial theatres 
throughout France, with the exception of those two 
or three great cities, have been mostly abandoned as 
unproductive concerns. The cause assigned is the same 
—the warfare of the priests against the theatres, and 
the inconvenience to which men in proviacial towns 
subject themselves, who place themselves in opposition 
to these holy men. 















DUBLIN THEATRLICALS. 

Mr. Harris, instead of solely placing his reliance on 
stars (who generally carry away with them much more 
than they leave in the manager’s pocket), means to 
depend chiefly for his success on a strong stock-com- 
pany; his list of operatic performers is extremely 
promising, and Wade's new opera of the Two Houses of 
Grenada will be one of his earliest novelties. Mr. 















Harris, amonsst other proofs of his wish to meet the f 
desires of the Irish public, has consented to allow, on g 
ordinary occasions, a second price at nine o’clock. e 
E 

FEUDAL TIMES. le 





Mrs. Coutts is lady of the manor of an estate near 
Chelmsford, which, by an old feudal law, compels the 
principal tenant to serve her at breakfast, when called 
on, in complete armour. It is curious that the present 
tenant subject to this law is Reynolds the dramatist. 
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A FRIEND IN NEED. 


The following anecdote of Beard, the celebrated 
singer, is not generally known. In an opera he had to 
jook towards the side, and say, ‘I see him approach this 
way ;’ but, unfortunately, the person expected was not 
forthcoming. Beard, in order to give his friend time to 
go round, came forward, and pulling out his watch, said, 
*No: it wants two minutes of his appointed time; I 
know he will be here, for he is ever punctual.’ Nota 
creature detected the liberal finesse, save the prompter. 


THE GHOST WALKS. 

Near a country theatre, where, like other great men, 
the manager was very remiss in paying the salary of the 
performers, and who were therefore under the necessity 
of running into debt, or else running away, stood a public 
house, which was greatly resorted to by the honest sons 
and daughters of Thalia and Melpomena ; and who not 
only contracted debts for their lodgings, but also for 
those necessaries attached tv the business of life, which 
are so requisite for strengthening of man, aye, and woman 
—y’clept drink and food. Whenever a performer re- 
ceives his pay, and should by chance meet one of his 
fellow busks, who has not, the question is—‘ Does the 
ghost walk?’ the reply is, ‘ Yes,’ if they are paid. How- 
ever, these heroes had so far got into the books of our 
Bardolph, that he found it advisable to turn over a new 
leaf, and refused any thing more on the former under- 
Standing on which they stood with mine host. Hamlet 
being the play one evening, the pot-boy, who was in the 
dressing-room, saw the Ghost dressing, and the perform- 
ers requiring some refreshment, sent off Pots to the 
landlord for some. ‘ Well, Jem,’ said Bardy, ‘ does the 
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ghost walk to night?” ‘Oh,’ees maister,’ said Potty, 
‘ah have zeen hun dressing—and ah doo thing he wull 
walk zoon.’ F.C. N. 

A REMEDY. 

A lady of great beauty, but very deficient in other 
respects, having complained one day to Mademoiselle 
Arnould, the celebrated actress, of the constant annoy- 
ance she was exposed to by the importunate addresses 
of her admirers: ‘My dear madam,’ said Mde Arnould, 
‘it is easy to get rid of them ;—you have only to 


speak.’ 
TOMMY HULL. 


Tommy Hull, who is well known to have been the 
apologist-general at Covent-garden theatre for about five 
and twenty years, took it into his head, at the time of 
the dispute between Keppel and Palliser, to distinguish 
himself as a lad of liberty. On the night when all Lon- 
don was illuminated on Keppel’s acquittal, he under- 
took, not ouly to light up his tenement in Martlet-court, 
Bow-street, but to treat the populace with small beer. 
They had drank all but one barrel, which, out of wan- 
tonness, because it was rather stale, they left running. 
The door was now shut, lest some of the liberty boys 
should take a fancy to the silver spoons. At this they 
grew clamorous, and bawled out very outrageously for 
sume beer. Tommy, as was his custom, thinking it 
high time he should now make his appearance, popped 
his red night-cap-head out of the window, and there was 
immediately a cry of ‘Hear him, hear him.’ When he 
thus began :—‘ Ladies and gentlemen, I have the misfor- 
tune to tell you, that the spiggott is out of the faucet, 
and the small beer is run about the cellar, and we hum- 
bly hope for your usual indulgence.’ 
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‘ COVENT-GARDEN. 
A new tragedy, entitled Foscari, was produced at 
™ Covent-garden Theatre on Saturday night: itis from 
le the pen of Miss Mitford, a lady well known io the 
m literary world, and authoress of a former tragedy (also 
ce acted at Covent-garden), called Count Julian. The ; 
d, name of the present play, Foscari, nearly resembles 
to that of Lord Byron’s celebrated tragedy ; but the 
whole plot, interest, and structure of the two dramas, 
are entirely dissimilar. 
he The verse of the play is always smooth ; the poetry | 
ve sometimes very full of imagination, and constantly } 
of abounding with natural touches both of spirit and feel- F fA 
sah ing. The authoress has so managed, moreover, as to ij 
‘ine give parts of considerable length and importance to 
or. almost all the performers employed. Mr. Young plays 
rt, the elder Foscari—whose interest arises chiefly, after 
er. the second act, out of the misfortunes of his son—very 
She curiously. And Mr, Charles Kemble looked and acted 
ng. most admirably in Francesco: nothing at all compara- 
ys ble to it could be found upon the stage ; and in sucha | 
ney character, itis impossible to desire that any thing mt 
for should be better. In addition to these powerful helps, ; 
g it Mr. Warde and Mr. Serle, as Erizzo and Cosmo, have 
ped both considerable opportunity for display ; and Mrs. 
was Sloman acted the part of Camilla, especially the latter 
he and more tender scenes of it, with a pathetic softness 
for- and temperance, which deserved, as it excited, general 
cet, approbation. Considerable pains have been bestowed 
am- upou the appointing and getting up of the piece. The 


first scene, a street in Venice, is one of the best pieces 
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of painting perhaps that the theatre has produced. On 
the whole, the play went off, as it merited, with unu- 
sual applause, and Miss Mitford is entitled to this high 
commendation—that she has produced a tragedy of the 
legitimate drama—not a pantomime, of moonlight, 
and procession, and tinsel. The prologue, which was 
spoken by Mr. Serle, adverted to the recorded fame of 
Venice as the scene of valuable and interesting dra- 
matic story. Mr. Young announced the piece for re- 
petition amidst great appluase: but, contrary to the 
usual custom, no epilogue was given. 
ADELPHI. 

A new comic musical burletta has been produced at 
this theatre on Thursday night, entitled The Barber 
and his Brothers. It is taken from the Arabian Nights 
Entertainments ; but the author has not adhered very 
rigidly to the original tale. In our opinion, it would 
have proved more entertaining had he done so; the 
scenes he has introduced in place of those he has struck 
out, are far from being an improvement. The piece 
abounds with jwretched puns, which, happily for the 
author, however, are ‘scarcely discovered to be such, 
and are frequently passed without notice. In facr, the 
piece could not have been repeated, but for the excel- 
lent acting of Messrs. Terry, Yates, Wreneh, Reeve, 
and T. P. Cooke, who sustained the principal charac- 
ters. A new aspirant to public favour made her first 
appearance on the stage ina Mrs. Bower ; she had been 
previously known in concerts only. Her manner at 
present is rather restrained and stiff; her voice clear aud 
musical, and well calculated for a small theatre—it 
would be lost inalarger. On the whole, the piece was 
tolerably well received, and was announced for repe- 
titlon amid applause mingled wit! some disapprobation . 
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MEMOIR 


OF 
MR. BUCKSTONE. 
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A MOST ACUTE JUVENILE-——Love’s Labour Lost. 


Joun Batpwin BucksTongE, was born on the 18th of 
September 1802, at Hoxton, in the parish of Shoreditch. 


his father was a respectable citizen of Bishopsgate-with- 
out, and had retired from business to enjoy the otium 
cum dignitate, at Walworth; where our hero received 
his education, preparatory to his being placed to the 
law. In due time he was put in a Solicitor’s office, and 
at first evinced some inclination for the profession, but 
on an under-shelf of the solicitor’s library, to which our 
hero had admittance, were the plays of Shakspeare, Ben 
Jonson, and Beaumont & Fletcher ; consequently Shak- 
speare was oftener on the desk than Impey’s Practice, 
and Beaumont & Fletcher much more agreeable than 
Blackstone’s Commentaries. With the reading of Shak- 
speare came the inclination to witness the performances 
of his plays; and the voluptuousness of Beaumont & 
Fletcher, combined with the Basia of Johannes Secundus, 
and the poems of < Little,’ inspired a taste for amatory 
Y 
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poetry; and various were the effusions of that nature 
from the pen of our hero; who, after four years aflect- 
ing to study the law, produced two tragedies and a 
comedy, being then scarcely seventeen. One of these 
tragedies was called The Florentine Bride: it received 
a very favourable review in the ‘ Theatrical Inquisitor’, 
under the head of ‘ Reviews of MS. Tragedies’, 


Our hero being acquainted with Mr. Watkins Bur- 
roughs, then provincializing at Peckham, with the late 
Mr. Denning, and having some inclination for the stage, 
was introduced to Mr. Moreton, the then manager of the 
Peckham Theatre, where he made his first attempt on 
the night of Mr. Burroughs’ benefit, in the character of 
Aubri, in The Dog of Montargis, and afterwards occa- 
sionally enacted there with considerable success. Then 
the Minor Theatre, in Catherine-street, was the scene of 
a performance of Jago, to the then celebrated amateur 
Mr. R. Young’s Othel/o ; but tragedy he svon found not 
to be his forte. Then, in conjunction with certain youth- 
ful aspirants for dramatic fame, he enacted at a private 
theatre which was constructed in Young’s auction-rooms, 
at Newington Butts ; where the peaceful inhabitants of 
Francis Street were nightly wonderstruck at the con- 
course of individuals flocking to the auction-rooms, and 
deafened by the noises of violent declaimers and delighted 
auditories. At these performances our hero discovered 
his dine to be comedy: he was already considerod a first- 
rate amateur; when growing somewhat disgusted with 
the riot and confusion of private acting, he abandoned 
the pursuit, and for some time was a staunch disciple of 
the Muses; but alas! the Law was terribly neglected, 
and many were the Leases drawn, Declarations filled up, 
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and Bills of costs made out, replete with fatal mistakes 
and direful error. The office was frequently left for days; 
irregularities were the consequence of neglect of business 
—relatives were offended—debts contracted, and amatory 
imaginings produced amatory realities; till, dreading 
alike the officers of the parish and those of the sheriff, 
our hero found it necessary to emigrate quickly into the 
provinces ; accordingly one Sunday afternoon, while his 
family were at chapel, ‘ he left his father’s house, and 
took with him’—a small portmanteau, and the following 
week found him performing the part of Trueman in 
George Barnwell, at a temporary theatre in’a small town 
in Berkshire, where he remained incog, playing for some 
time the walking Gentlemen ; but the low comedian of 
the company being somewhat addicted to draughts of 
‘ filthy beer,’ our hero was frequently ‘sent on’ in that 


gentleman’s characters, and at length was considered a 
very effective comedian. 


From here his peregrinations extended from county 
to county, and from bailiwick to bailiwick. Folkstone, 
Faversham, Hastings, Northampton, and Leicester were 
visited by him, and various and singular were the events 
attending his rambles; and as a hint to respectable young 
gentlemen who have an inclination for the stage, we 
will relate one of his adventures, that they may see what 
is likely to be encountered in climbing the steep His- 
trionic Hill. 


He was once engaged to play at Wellborough, in North- 
amptonshire, and had travelled 80 miles to the scene 
of action ; he arrived there in company with three other 
hero’s of the sock and buskin, one of whom had been 
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his companion in many a singular freak of misfortune; 
his relatives not knowing what had become of him, and 
he, knowing he had given offence, never ventured to 
write home to inform them where he was, or to solicit 
supplies; and as few country actors can come off a jour- 
ney of 80 miles with much of this world’s wealth in their 
possession, our hero was, of course,’ what is termed— 
‘short,’—i.e. without one halfpenny in his pocket; and 
waiting on the manager, discovered him to be as ‘ short’ 
as himself, but was assured that in a day or two the 
theatre would open—that the magistrates had given 
permission—fine large barn bespoke—capital theatrical 
town—always good benefits, and salary sure. Soothed 
by so brilliant a prospect, he and his three friends ad- 
journed to a public-house, where they made known their 
profession to the landlord, and concluded an agreement 
for board and lodging on very moderate terms; an excel- 
lent supper and bed followed. The next morning 
the four walked out to view the town—the scite of the 
theatre—the laughing country lasses, &c. and returned 
with a good appetite to a good dinner. A day or two 
passed very delightfully in walking, angling, and other 
* pleasant pastimes,’ when lo! the manager entered one 
morning, with despair in his countenance, and stated 
that an unexpected opposition had taken place on the 
part of the magistrates, who had withdrawn their per- 
mission for the opening of a theatre, and was afraid 
they should be compelled to leave the town. What 
was to be done? The company met,—a petition was 
drawn out in due form by our hero—presented to the 
proper authorities, and a reply was to be given on the 
following day. The reply came at the very moment the 
four received their bill for a week’s board and lodg- 
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ing, with a cruel suspicious glance from the landlady— 
the reply was, ‘ that no theatre should be allowed, that 
the company had better leave the town—and if themen 
wanted work, they, the magistrates, would employ them 
in breaking stones on the highway.’ Consternation was 
the only expression of Macbeth, Juliet, and Lubin Log. 
—The parable of scripture was visited upon them,— 
they asked for bread and received a stone. The com- 
pany separated, and our party were left to consider how 
they should discharge their week’s bill for board and 
lodging—this was at 11 o’clock on Saturday,—they 
walked out to plan ways and means, and returned to the 
accustomed dinner; none was forth-coming—thought 
that the folks at Wellborough might not eat dinners on 
a Saturday, so waited patiently for tea—but alas! none 
appeared: supper—not a crust. Went to bed—rose on 
Sunday morning to breakfast—saw nothing but a bare 
table, and angry looks: at length literally starved, our 
hero, the oracle of the party, waited on the landlady, 
and solicited something for himself and companions to 
eat, that they might be enabled to proceed to Northamp- 
ton, and endeavour to raise some money—it was stoutly 
refused ; not a morsel would be given till the bill was 
paid. One o’clock arrived, and the party looking out 
of the public-honse window into the street, experienced 
the tortures of Tantalus,in witnessing the passing to and 
fro of joints, pies, &c. from the neighbouring bakehouses; 
the smell of a dinner in the house reached their olfac- 
tories, and anxious glances were directed to the door, 
in the hope that the stern landlady might relent and 
send in a snack—but no door opened: the faint clatter 
of knives, forks, and plates, was heard, and then all 
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was still as death. Eight-and-twenty hours had elapsed 
and not a morsel had entered their mouths ;—again was 
the landlady entreated—but no—-the bill must first be 
paid; another hour passed, the conversation touched 
upon people who had been starved to death, and other 
localities; when the door opened the party started. 
The landlord, who had been out all the day, entered 
with a quartern loaf, some cheese, and a pot of porter, 
placed them on the table, told them they might eat, but 
intimated that in the morning he should take them be- 
fore a magistrate.—The eatables were demolished in 
‘no time,” and hunger being somewhat appeased, the 
topic of discourse was the Vagrant Act in its various 
bearings, and gentle hints were whispered of getting 
out of the house and town as quick as possible: but our 
hero's inexpressibles being somewhat tattered and torn, 
and having in his bed-room a better pair, also a decent 
shirt and a few ‘ properties,’ he considered it would be 
a pity to decamp without wherewithal to raise a trifle ; 
he accordingly proceeded to his bed-room, and drawing 
on his other trowsers, and putting on the shirt, and a 
waistcoat or so, returned to hiscompanions considerably 
encreased in size: the plan was much admired, and 
likewise adopted by them; aud now came the difficulty 
of getting out of the house. It was a fine summer's 
evening, and the window of the room they occupied 
was thrown up; and the party looking into the stree‘, 
suggested an egress thereby; this had scarcely been 
proposed, when the shrill and angry voice of the land- 
lady was heard on the stairs, exclaiming—‘ Where be 
they shirts as was on the bed?’ this was the signal fcr 
desperation ; the party leaped from the window into the 
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street, and run with all speed out of the town, and it was 
not till they reached a corn field some two miles from 
thence that they ventured to halt and take breath ; 
where, concealing inthe field, they disencumbered them- 
selves of their unnecessary apparel, and proceeded to 
Northampton in great glee ;—where our hero having 
previously experienced many similar reverses, began to 
entertain thoughts of home, and in a few days he 
reached Walworth, having, with one of his companions, 
walked from Northampton, a distance of 70 miles, with 
the sum of nine-pence to defray their travelling ex- 


pences. 


This was the climax of his ‘ moving accidents,’ tho’ 
he had encountered many equally as pitiable and sin- 
gular; inasmuch as he once sailed in a coasting vessel 
a distance of 200 miles, without a farthing, sleeping in 
the hold upon some dressed hides, which was the cargo, 
and depending upon the generosity of the captain for 
subsistance; think of this ye stage-smitien gentlemen! 
and let Barnwell’s words sink deep into your aspiring 
hearts.—* Be warned ye youths.’—But returning home 
he was received with open arms; past offences were 
forgiven and forgotten—the comforts of a respectable 
home were duly appreciated after so many privations, 
and he was preparing to return to his papers and parch- 
ments, but his conscience accused him of former mispent 
time; and his roving habits having produced a distaste 
for business, he listened somewhat imatientively to the 
advice of his friends; and while wavering between the 
red tape and the buskin, was offered by his old acquaint- 
ance, Mr. Burroughs, (who had then become lessee of 


the Surrey Theatre) an engagement there; this was 
p 4 
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accepted, and he made his first appearance in London 
as Peter Smink, ina burletta called The Armistice, being 
the same piece that was produced this season at the 
Haymarket under the title of Peter Smink; his success 
secured his engagement, and he continued playing a 
portion of the low comedy under Mr. Burroughs’s 
management with considerable ec/at., 


On Mr. Davidge taking the Coburg, our hero joined, 
and has continued with him to the present time, having 
gained great renown as a comedian of the Surrey side of 
the metropolis. 


As an actor Mr. Buckstone is admirably adapted for 
the, (what we may term,) stid/ life of Shakspeare—the 
Francises and Master Slenders, There is a shrewd quaint- 
ness at times mingled in his more lively efforts, which 
gives a fine pungency to characters in themselves of the 
most insipid description. To make use ef household 
phraseology, if a constructor of a piece give Buckstone 
a part of mere gruel—a compound of oatmealand water, 
the actor will throw in some fine Original salt, which 
makes the potion most relishing and palateable. 


His quiet characters are assuredly the best: he can 
admirably give himself up to the agency of mental ob- 
tuseness—can render himself a mere breathing machine 
—can develope simplicity so strikingly, that it almost 
ceases to be comedy; and though our first impulse is to 
laugh, we are tempted into the deeper consideration of 
what ‘ a foibled animal is man,’ when without the percep- 
tions and intellectual subtleties possessed by the genera- 
lity of his species. 
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Mr. Buckstone’s Nicolo in a melo-drara of his own 


composition, called The Bear Hunters, partook in a 
very high degree of this, we may say, painful simplicity; 
the boy calling for his goats and wondering ‘ how he 
came into this world,’ was, in every particular, the mere 
animal—a creature in total darkness, unvisited, even 
by the least passing gleam of thought or feeling. It 
was altogether a high wrought sketch, intellectual in 
the evidence it displayed ofa want of mind: it wasa 
rustic Brutus. We have rarely met with a more deep 
and discriminating faculty of developing this peculiar 
idiotcy, than that displayed by the subject of this me- 
moir. 


In his good-natured simple clowns, Buckstone is also 
very talented. His self-complacency is most agreeable 
—all the spitefulness, the dangerous and irritable points 
of our nature are wholly wanting; and he is at once 
sleek, pliable, and in a degree, intelligent. We should 
like much to see him in Sim. We think, especially as 
we have such actors as Mr. Meadows at our large the- 
atres, that the managers would do well to give Mr. 
Buckstone atrial. We now take leave of him as an 
actor, earnestly recommending him to cultivate his na- 
tural quaintness and intelligence, and not for a moment 
to lose sight of his original talent, although playing to 
Coburg audiences, who, to say the truth, are enough to 
spoil the chastest and most guarded actor. 


Buckstone’s features and figure are well suited to the 
characters in which he excels: there is a good sprink- 
ling of intellectual comedy about his face, (as if Momus 
himself had christened him from his font) and his figure 
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has a dapperness which is the beau ideal of the Moths 
and the Senders. 


Mr. Buckstone has written several very successful 
dramas ; among which are Curiosity Cured, and Luke 
the Labourer, lately produced at the Adelphi. 








; HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES, REMARKS, 
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A LIST of the (Im )-moralities of the present moral and 
fastidious Licenser of the Stage. 


No. 4. 
“ My writings are replete with error.”—Colman’s ad- 
dress to Mrs. Inchbald, prefixed to the ‘ Heir at Law,’ 





“ It smack’d of power ! 
* ” * * * * 


Matters now worth remembering, 
And seldom talk’d of.” 
Stanzas on Skulls. 





“ O, sir, to wilful men, 
The injuries, that they themselves procure, 
Must be their schoolmasters.” 
King Lear, Act II, 





JOHN BULL. 
By George Colman, the Younger. 

Act I. Scene 1. “ Devil a traveller, &c. and devil a 
soul. Devil choak my dear. Damn the drop’s left. 

Act. II. Scene 1. Damned old traveller. Damn it, 
— now. What a devilish, &c. Damn me—the devil!’ 
Oh, damn it. Scene 2. I’ll see you damned first, &c. 
Who the devil. For damn me, &c. Damzn it, fellow. 
Damnation, Damn the word—you infernal, . Damna- 
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tion. For damnhim. Damnthe Red Cow. My mind 
is hell to me. Damn it, don’t shake your head. No, 
damn it. Scene 3. Damn the gridirons and warming 
pans. 


Act III. Scene 1. Curse me if ever, &c. But damn me 
if I will. That infernal footman. Damn the words, 
Scene 2. That’s of a damn’d impertinent landlady. 
Damz it, this looks like earnest. Damn me if this is to 
be borne. "Tis damnable. Oh, damn it, Ill play hell 
with his wife. 

Act IV, Scene 1. Damn the bit. Scandal is an ugly 
trumpeting devil. Without telling damned lies. Damn 
his protection. Scene 2. Damn it, &c, Daman it, you 
go beyond it. Damn it, my dear lad. If the devil him- 
self. Scene 3. Sir Simon does not hurry himself, but 
tis a custom with the GREAT to make the LITTLE and the 
UNKNOWN dance attendance.” ——Alasco! think of that. 


Act V. Scene 1. “Every now and then, a jack in 
office, like you, provokes a man to forget his years, 
Damn your Land’s-End chops. J am afraid you are 
not the first underling that ‘stooped to pick up a bribe.” 
(What a pity Shee was not the author of {this comedy. 
Oh, then, how the red-ink would have underlined it; 
but this was written in more charitable times.) Damn 
him, is raseality. Scene 2. Courts of Law are broad 
high roads, made for national convenience.’’ (Is not 
this slander on the State.) Damn me, I shall choke. 
Damn me, if ’tis n't the brazier. Damn me, if you 
ar'n’t, &c. Damn me, if you don’t shut up the shop 
windows, and damn me, if I leave the house. Hell and 
the devil! married? Oh, damn the new school. Come 
damn it, my good fellow !” F.C.N. 
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DRAMATIC CRITICISMS. 





DRURY LANE, 

The play on Monday night was the {tragedy of Doug- 
las, a play which without the higher requisites of the 
purely intellectual drama, obtains and preserves an af- 
fecting interest over the mind from the beginning to 
the close. Its story, though of the romantic kind, is 
developed with more attention to probability than the 
plots of most of our recent tragedies, in which there is 
a continual straining to produce vulgar astonishment by 
a sacrifice of all the proprieties of fiction. The pictu- 
resque incidents, pathetic narrative, and graceful de- 
clamation of this play must always interest the rudest, 
and afford a certain degree of gratification to the most 
cultivated minds that compose the miscellaneous popu- 
lation of a theatre. The part of Norval was essayed 
(not for the first time) by Mr Wallack. Though it was 
not as a whole a happy personation, yet there were 
some passages in which this gentleman was remarkably 
effective. The interview with Lady Randolph, when 
she reveals the secret of his birth—the rencontre with 
Glenalvon, and the dying scene were his best efforts-— 
but the celebrated speech of Norval to Lord Randolph 
—the heroic soliloquy in the wood, and the description 
of the warlike hermit fell coldly, and without impres- 
sion from his unimaginative delivery. The Glenalvon 
of Mr. Bennett was of that moderate character that nei- 
ther incites praise nor provokes censure. There were 
afew indications of a better style, but they were very 
few. We should here observe, that this actor has fallen 
PS 
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into a sert of whispering delivery in the least impas- 
sioned parts, which causes his words to be scarcely 
articulate, and then he suddenly bursts from this humi- 
lity of tone into a violent, though feeble, imitation of 
the fiercer elocution of Mr, Kean. In Old Norval, 
Cooper wvs simple and affecting—the scene with Lady 
Randolph was remarkable for the chaste pathos with 
which he invested the native eloquence of the mountain 
shepherd ; but his manner of pronouncing his blessing 
on Young Norral was deficient in the thrilling motion 
that ought to mark this impressive gushing forth of an 
old man’s feelings. In Lady Randolph Mrs. West ex- 
erted herself with a good deal of spirit. 


COVENT GARDEN, 
The opera of The Marriage of Figaro was performed 


at this house on Saturday night, for the purpose of 
placing Mr. Penson again in a second arrangement of 
his original character. This gentleman’s acting of Ita- 
lian valets is not at all like English acting; but it is ad- 
mirably good, for all that; and in the selection or in- 
vention of new opera, he certainly should not be for- 
gotten. He sang all the music, as usual, like an artist ; 
and his by-play in the songs is peculiar —oecasionally, 
perhaps, carried a little too far ; but ‘that’s not much,’ 
and it is never ungraceful. The piece altogether was 
well acted, and the people at the Italian Opera must 
make some exertion to get a better singer than (the 
Susannah) Miss Paton. Mrs. Chatterley, too, looked 
well as the Page; she is not so fat as she was; and 
boy’s habiliments sit upon her the better. The play 
was the new tragedy of Fo:scari, and the house was 
well attended. 
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MEMOIR 


OF 
MISS GOWARD. 


—— <4 —— 


** She has, indeed, a coaxing slyness—a pleasant mincing way with 
her; in fact she is a clever little damsel, and has, at times, some 
spirit in her.” ANON. 


There is ever an evil attending the dramatic biogra- 
pher in his relation of those subjects whose time of life 
in this busy world has been but of short duration, arid 
who, consequently, have not experienced so matiy 
escapes ‘by flood and field’ endured by more aged 
practitioners. He might, indeed, go back to the nur- 
sery, and after a solemn and patient examination of old 
dames, discover that his hero or heroine manifested 
even in marble-playing and skipping some peculiar 
whims, which the shrewd nurse very sagaciously con- 
strued into a presage of future events. As such are 
however, tales to sleep over, and not calculated to 
throw the least light on the nature of the subject in 
hand, we shall commence our biographical sketch, duly 
avoiding all mention of the happy bread-and-butter days 
of our youthful heroine. 


Q 
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Miss Goward was born at Ipswich, in the year 1805. 
She is one of a very numerous and respectable family. 
Her father, we believe, was a tradesman in the hard- 
ware line. Ata very early age it was the good fortune 
of our heroine to attract the kindest attentions of Mrs. 
i} Cobbold, a lady who has contributed to our literature 
/ several interesting productions. Under such a patro- 
ness it may readily be believed, that the unfolding mind 
1 of our heroine, received every instruction, calculated 
{ to give a charm and strength to feminine intellect. In 
, progress of time Miss G. having given very high promise 
; of vocal abilities, she was placed under the guardian- 
! i ship of thelate Mr. Henry Smart, (brother to the pre- 
sent Sir George) from whom she continued to receive 
the most valuable instructions, until the unfortunate 
death of her master, when such tutelage devolved upon 
his amiable widow, a lady most eminently qualified, 
both by her professional knowledge and the delightful 
calmness of her manner, for the guardian and instruc- 


tress of youth. 






































We ought, probably, to have before spoken of the 

first dramatic essay of our young heroine, which took 
place at Yarmouth, Miss Goward being at that period, we 

| believe, only in her sixteenth year.—Her performance 

was of that nature, which gave a reasonable justifica- i 

tion of her friends, intheir advice that she should follow | 

up a profession, for which, indeed, she had for a long 

time exhibited the greatest devotion. 
























The die was cast, and our heroine became an actress. 
She has at different periods played at Hull, Doncaster, 
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Ipswich, and Norwich, at all which places she was a 

decided favourite; both from her professional talents, 
and the correctness of her private demeanour. Miss 

Goward also played for a season at Dublin, and made 

a very favourable impression on the Emeralders. The 
good terms in which our heroine was spoken of, induced 

Mr. Arnold to transplant her from a provincial soil to 

bloom in his summer shrubbery at the English Opera 
House. The manager found that the correct judg- 
ment which had before guided him in the selection of so 
many rustic actors for ‘carrying on the war’ at his 

establishment, had not failed him in the instance of our 
heroine. She appeared at the English Opera House, 

July 2, 1825, as Rosina, in Rosina, followed on the same 
night, by Little Pickle. No parts in the drama could 

be possibly more adapted to try the powers of an 

actress than those selected for the occasion. The 

success of Miss Goward was complete; more so, pro- 

bably, in the second than in the first character. From 

the English Opera House, our heroine removed for the 

winter, to Covent Garden, to which establishment she 

is at the present time attached. 


We have thus run through the professional history ot 
the subject of our memoir ; if its details may be judged 
too meagre, the fault rests not with the biographer. 


We have now to speak of Miss Goward as an actress. 
We know she has gained much from the judicious 
instruction of Mrs. Charles Jones; than whom, pro- 
bably, there is no lady more fitting to impart such 
education. In thus stating the dramatic tutoress of 


Miss Goward, we would not wish it to he supposed, 
Q2 
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that the circumstance should be taken as a set-off against 
the original abilities of our heroine; on the contrary, it 
argues much for the docility and good sense of the 
young and inexperienced, when they do not stickle to 
submit their imperfections to the amendment of those 
whose long practice and fame in their professional 
sphere, bespeak them as eminently trustworthy and 
capable. But there are many individuals, whdse total 
want of merit denies them employment even at the 
lowest minor theatres in the metropolis, yet who set-up 
what they are pleased to term ‘ academies for elocu- 
tion..—Some of these people whose natural infirmities 
render them almost painful to be heard, who cannot 
give birth even to a monosyllable, withot mangling it 
in a dozen places, pretend to direct and school the 
organs of their unfortunate and swindled pupils, into the 
proper delineation of the human passions; it is from 
such quarters that we would warn the inexperienced. 
We would also hint to them that no person ever yet 
became an actor, solely by tuition. A careful stage 
education may do much, but the principle of acting 
must be inhereni in the artist, otherwise all the labour 
possible by the most unwearied perseverence, will ovly 
produce a cold and ineffective manner—at the utmost, 
mere respectability. We trust our readers will not 
think this paragraph altogether ill-timed or misplaced. 
We have frequently correspondenis requesting our 
sentiments on the subject, which we have here endea- 
voured to treat somewhat explicitly. These writers 
should bear in mind, that the greatest actors and ac- 
tresses that ever graced the stage, were the pupils of 
none save their own guiding genius. 
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To return to the fair subject of our notice. Miss ite 
Goward has performed many characters—some of them 
original—at the English Opera House with very com- 
mendable talent: we recollect that in an eminently 
stupid farce, written to introduce Mr. Mathews as a dis- 
iressingly fat man, called The Stout Gentleman, Miss 
Goward plaved a pert, die-away, novel-reading chamber- H ot 
maid, with much effect. The vulgar and uninstructed ae 
mind of the shaker of ‘aired snow’ was well displayed by 
the young actress, as altogether overthrown by the 
anguish of distressed maidens and steel-clad knights. oi 
She also very ludicrously partook of the mania of seeing ¢ 
the Stout Gentleman, who was passed off by some wag 
as no other individual than the ‘ Great Unknown,’ him- 
self. Perhaps the acting of Miss Goward, was the only 
attractive thing in the whole farce, which our readers 
may probably recollect, was very satisfactorily con- 
demned on the first night of its representation. 





It is always the property of talent to identify itself 
with trifles. The truth of this willbe readily understood 
by those who remember the Francis of the late Mr. ; 
Knight, or the First Witch of that ill-used actor, Blan- i; ' 
chard. Something of a kindred excellence to these was gE 
developed by Miss Goward in a nervous lady’s-maid in 
The Guerilla Chief, produced last summer at the Eng- bh 
lish Opera House. The part was in itself a mere trifle, 
but our young heroine gave to it a whimsical importance d 
which, oppressed as we were by the terrible acting of Eig 
both Miss Hamilton and Miss Gray,* was, as Byron has Rie 

These ladies are a striking instance of the truth of our remarks, 


as applied to tutelage in acting, They are the avowed pupils of Miss 
Kelly; and we much doubt whether a more efficient instructress 
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it, ‘ quite refreshing.” Miss Goward seemed the only 
creature of warm flesh and blood of the whole feminine 
party. The two before mentioned ladies were absolute 
statue-confirmed plaister of Paris: but in our little he- 
roine, terror was made irresistibly pleasing—she seemed 


completely blown about by the strength of her own 
apprehensions, 


‘ 


The next original character at the Opera House was 
that of rather an antiquated maiden, in that monstrous 
piece of absurdity, Zhe Death Fetch. ‘This part was 
replete with humour and originality. There was an ex- 
cellent wheedling manner in her way of ingratiating 
herself into the good graces of a foolish servant, in order 
eventually to catch him in the noose of marriage. For 
so young and inexperienced an actress, the whole cha- 
racter spoke much for the manner in which it was con- 
ceived, and the strength which executed it. In this 
part she also sung a mock-bravura, which was generally 
honoured with a demand for repetition. The mock 
solemnity with which she used to exclaim — 


“ A scratch came at the door 
Two cats, and—nothing more,” 


was full of native humour, and displayed her intimate 
acquaintance with the properties of stage effect. 

In a very pretty little piece, we believe from the pen 
of Mr. Poole, called Norah, or the Girlof Erin, Miss 


could be found in the profession: notwithstanding, who ever caw 
these young ladies without sustaining a very lengthened attack of 
ennui’? They never can, as actresses, be even endurable. The 
reason is evident. They appear altogether destitute, naturally, of 
dramatic perceptions. They merely speak the words set dow for 
them, and point their toes, and raise their arms per order. 
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Goward appeared in a new line of character, which she 
supported with remarkable felicity; it was that of a 
warm-hearted and ingenuous girl, placed in a humble 
situation of life, and subjected to the most trying cir- 
cumstances. Our heroine played Norah delightfully ; it 
was all we conld desire—there was none of the intru- 
sive flippancy of the chambermaid, but every part of the 


character abounded with meekness, intelligence of spirit, 
and purity of heart. 


As a vocalist Miss Goward has ability ; but her voice, 
although very pretty, is extremely weak; this may, in 
time, be, at least, remedied. Miss Goward is, what is 
termed, a precise actress: there is, perhaps, too much 
of precision. What a fine old poet says ot the habili- 
ments of the body may, in a manner, apply to the orna- 


ments of the mind. 


“ A sweet disorder in the dresse, 
Kindles in clothes a wantonnesse ; 

A lawne about the shoulders thrown, 
Into a fine distraction ; 

An erring face, which here and there 
Enthrals the crimson stomacher. 

A cuffe neglectful, and thereby 
Ridbands to flow confusedly ; 

A winning wave, deserving note 

In the tempestuous petticoat. 

A earelesse shoe-string, in whose tye 
I see a wilie civility ; 

Doe more bewitch me, than when art 
is too precise in every part.” 


<p ee 
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All this applies equally well to the mind as to the body, 
We have quoted the foregoing that our fair heroine may 
extract some little good out of it. 


The private life of Miss Goward is most unexception- 
able. She has, we believe, for some time past, charged 
herself with the entire education of one, from a great 
number, of her sisters. 


We have no doubt that in time, and with due oppor- 
tunity, Miss Goward will be, in her way, oue of the first 
actresses on the stage. Atleast, she gives every pro 
mise of it. 





ERRATA. 


In the biography of Mr. Buckstone, in the 198 page, 
line 28, for “ foibled animal is man,” read “forked ani- 
mal is man.” 
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. A LIST of the (Im )-moralities of the present moral and 
Sastidious Licenser of the Staze. 

‘ No. 5. 

. “ My writings are replete with error.”—Colman’s ad- 





dress to Mrs. Inchbald, prefixed to the ‘ Heir at Law,’ 





“My Lord, 
Pray overlook these papers? Arcy’s words 
Had wings, but these have talons.” 
Shelley’s Miscellaneous Poems, vol. I. p. 331. 






“¢ Men sometimes look like what they are not.” 
Tom Jones vol. I. chap. 8. 45. 










Lago. ‘‘ Men should be what they seem, 


Or those that be not, "would they might seem none. 
Othello, Certain, men should be what they seem.” 


Othello, Act III. Scene 1. 















THE MOUNTAINEERS. 
By George Colman, the Younger. ae 
Act I. Scene 1. “ What adirty devid she has been. i 
When large pay is given for high employment, ’tis the Ree 
headman’s care to take money, and the deputy to do the 
work,” 
Here is a rebellious speech! the learned author may, 
perhaps, argue, that it alludes to the Moorish govern- 
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ment; how came it, then, to slip his memory to peruse 
this play, when the ill-fated Alasco, was undergoing the 
deputy-discipline of his castigating pen. Those ideas, 
that were underlined by the never-to-be-forgotten red- 
ink, were Austrian, and applicable to the subject,—may 
I ask, if this dramatist would now compose a play, of a 
rebellious tendency, with the smooth language of a syce- 
phant, and draw that man, whose principles were honour- 
able, (so far as concerns rebellion) in arms against a 
kingly tyrant and usurper, in flowing language of a cour- 
tier? 

“ Like my brother great men, give example of regu- 
larity in any more lofty task of receiving the profits.” — 
Doubtless his deputyship was in embryo; does he act 
according to this principle? 

“—_and I would that every gentleman of England 


discharged his trust with as much honesty and feeling as 
my friend here of the copper complexion.” So do I ;— 
doubtless, so did—Alasco ! 


Act IL. Scene 1. “This must needs be a devil of a reli- 
gion. Scene 2. I would tire a devil. And that copper 
devil, Sadi. Scene 3. As well meet the devil. Some 
devil, &c. &c.” 


-——— 


THE REVIEW; OR, THE WAGS OF WINDSOR. 
By George Colman, the Younger. 

The author says, in the advertisement to this farce, 
“it was unavoidably constructed in haste.’ There is a 
deal of ingenuity in the argument which he makes, as to 
the composition of the piece, and to its original author ; 
Mr. Thomas Dibdin and a Mr, Lee, each having strong 
claims upon the farce. Now, I have heard, and on ex- 
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cellent authority, that Mr. Colman is not the author of 
the piece in question, but that an actor, (I forget his 
name) on the Western circuit. However, not to rob 
the moralist of his due, ’tis but fair to state that the cha- 
racter of Caleb Quotum is his own ;. which, as an Irish- 
man would say—is not hisown; this may be plainly seen 
in the confessions of Arthur Griffinhoof, but the joint 
production of Messrs. Dibdin and Lee, borrowed from 
part of the dialogue, in a character called Doctor Scare- 
crow, extant in a farce of his (Dibdin’s) entitled, Sun- 
shine after Rain. 

I have heard numerous persons agree, that, but for 
the said Caleb, the piece would be insipid. What has 
then become of the characters of ‘Lump, Looney, and 
the fair Quaker,—are these nought? The MS. was ori- 
ginally given by its author to Mr. Colman for his opinion; 
who kept it, altered it, introduced the character of Caled, 
brought it out, and never sent the poor fellow a guinea 
for his folly, in intrusting to one, who knew too well, 
how to benefit on another's abilities. I believe the 
author has the vriginal MS. copy now in his possession. 

Act I, Scene 1. Damn that fellow. Scene 2. Grocery 
be damned. Sticking in a mud-hole, and be damned to 
him. Damme if you shallhum me. Tho devid you are. 
The devil dust you, 1 say. Your damned impudent cow- 
doctor. Damme: Scene. 3. The devil you don't. 

Act II. Scene 1. Damn him. Scene 2. Dom thee! 
but to the devid I pitch revenge. Scene 3. Devil! 
Damn my new footman. Damn the ducks. What the 
devil, &c. Oh, you she-devil of a quaker. Damn me. 
Damn me, but I'll be first among the ranks, &c. You 
cursed, &c. son of a Scene 4. Talk of the derid. 
Damn it, &c. Damiued Irish cow-doctors. F.C. Ne 
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216 HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES. 


AUTHORSHIP, 

The largest sum which is recorded to have been given 
for one dramatic production, with the exception of She- 
ridan’s Pizarro, was fourteen hundred pounds to Mor- 
ton for his comedy, called The Way to Get Married.— 
Colman, we believe, received one thousand guineas 
from Mr. Harris forhis opera called The Africans, and 
one hundred guineas additional was given to him for the 
copyright. 

MONUMENT TO TALMA. 

The committee have decided, at the last meeting in 
Paris, that a part of the proceeds of the subscription 
should be appropriated to the erection of a statue to 
this great tragedian. They at the same time resolved 
that the statue should be offered to the Comedie Fran- 
caise, to be placed in the vestibule or public room of 
the Theatre Francaise, The comedians F rancaise have 
subscribed the sum of 12,200f. 

KEAN. 

By the American papers we learn that Mr. Kean, 
perfectly recovered from his late severe attack of brain 
fever, had resumed his professional duties, and had 
performed at Quebec before four Huron Chiefs, from 
Lorette. Atthe conclusion of the play, he presented 
each of them with a silver medal, and was afterwards 
adopted into the tribe by the war-name of Adanicoui- 
det. 

RELICS. 

In an obscure street in the Haymarket, at the shop 
of a third-rate fripier, the following notice surmounts- 
an old theatrical relic :—‘‘This superbe crowne worne 
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DRAMATIC CRITICISMS.’ 








DRURY LANE. 

Dryden’s comedy of Amphitryon, compressed into two 
acts, was performed on Saturday night, for the purpose - ie: 
of introducing M. La Porte, a French comedian, of a 
considerable celebrity, to the British stage. La Porte’s 
reception, we must, in the outset, observe, was not 
only friendly, but enthusiastic. He, as a stranger, re- 
ceived that welcome which, we believe, the united tes- 
timony of all Europe will prove, has ever been extended 
to strangers who have visited our island. It needed 
not the poorly written address, which was as poorly 
spoken by Mr. Wallack, to enlist our feelings in behalf j 
of M. La Porte. M. La Porte (whom we have seen in i 
one or two French dramas) is, unquestionably, a clever i, 
man. He played Sosia with a great deal of true comic 
humour. There was much meaning in his action, and : 
still more in the expression of his features. His look of 
incertitude when Mercury, the mock Sosia, half cud- 
gels, and half reasons him out of his identity, was per- 
fectly comic and most laughably natural. But M. La 4 
Porte cannot speak English, so as to please.an English - 
ear. His accent is decidedly foreign—and, when the | 























words which he had to pronounce embraced a good | 
many syllables, he appeared alittle puzzied in getting f 
through thetask. ‘This deficiency destroyed the scenic ; 





illusion, for though there be some resemblance between i if 
M. La Porte and Mr. Harley as to person (and that’s : 
not much), yet the differeuce of accent at once puinted ; 
out the false from the true, and made Amphitryon ap- a | le 
pear very much like a fool in aot having immediately ; 
discovered the cheat. Mr. Harley played the mock t ie 
Sosia ina pleasant lively style, and was ably seconded 
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by Mrs. Davison, who, as the amorous and avari- 
cious Phaedra, was more than usually arch and anima- 
ted. Bnt these united exertions, together with the 
Alemena of Mrs. W. West, and the Jupiter of Mr. 
Cooper, could not save the piece from severe and 
merited reprobation. Towards the middle of the first 
act it was loudly hissed ; and until its close, it was pur- 
sued with the same sort of unpleasant visitation. On 
the falling of the curtain, Mr. Harley led forward M. La 
Porte, and the piece was announced for repetition 
amidst a tremendous conflict of hisses and applauses. 
ENGLISH OPERA-HOUSE. 

Mr. Mathews has commenced a short season at this 
theatre ; in the course of which he means, it is under- 
stood, to give repetitions of some of his already exhi- 
bited, and most popular entertainments. This is a 
course extremely likely to succeed ; for several of the 
earlier performances are excellently good; and the 
town will be glad of an opportunity of again witnessing 
them. The Trip to America has been given, in which 
the actor displayed all his accustomed power and ver- 
satility. In fact, Mr. Mathews’ entertainments are, 
perhaps, in general, the most intellectual dramatic ex- 
hibitions of the day: they are plays, not filled up, asin 
general, by unequal or indifferent performers ;—buat 
acted—every character with the most admirable talent 
—from the beginning totheend. It is difficult, in a 
performance so uniformly good, and which we have 
more than once noticed before, to select perticular 
points for commendation ; but the whole went off with 
uncommon spirit and success. Mr. Mathews was re- 
ceived, at his entre, with the welcome due to an esta- 
blished favourite; and the honse in all parts was ex- 
tremely well ulled. 
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MEMOLR 


W.H. W. BETTY. 


Se 


“‘A pretty fellow in his day.”—Concruve- 


We have now to record thé events of the professional 
life of one who, although dead to the theatre, | is yet a 
unit among living men, and, indeed, scarcely arrived at 
what is termed, the prime of existence. is 


William Henry West Betty; the only child of. William 
Henry Betty, formerly of Hopton. Wafers, Salop; was 
born onthe first of September, 1791.. His father was 
the son of Dr. Betty, a physician of great character at 
Lisbutne, not far from Belfast, in the north of Ireland, 
at whose death the father of our hero became possessed 
of an independent fortune. 


Atan early age young Betty was instructed by his 
mother to recite speeches from several of our best poets ; 
from which circumstance, it has been imagined, that the 


mind of our hero first became directed to the stage: 
R 
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some have asserted that Mrs. Betty had, in her day, been 
engaged in the drama: such, however, was not the fact, 
although it was mentioned as follows, in a very illiberal 
attack which was made on the talents of young Betty 
on the outset of his career. 


“That the world may no longer play the idiot by'stupidly 
wondering, Iinform it once for all, that this boy, (the 
young Rosctus) has, since his fifth year, been daily, and 
he stillis, exercised by his mother, who herself was an 
eminent performer in private theatrical parties.” 


It was the following circumstance which gave rise to 
the ardent developement for a theatrical career, in 
young Betty. In the summer of 1802, Mrs. Siddons, 
thenin the zenith of her glory, visited Belfast, and 
played, among other characters, that of Elvira in Pizarro. 
Young Betty was present, and from this moment his 
fate was decided. When he came home, he told his 
father, with extreme earnestness, that ‘he certainly 
should die if he must not bea player.” The wonderful 
acting of Mrs. Siddons had left an impression on his 
youthful mind, which nothing could erase. He talked 
of nothing but E/rira; he repeated the speeches of 
Elvira, and his preference for the stage became every 
hour more vehement and uncontroulable. Every thing 
was neglected for his favourite object, and every thing 
not connected with it became tiresome and insipid. His 
propensity grew visibly more rooted by time; his im- 
portunities were irresistible, and his parents at length, 
finding all opposition uuavailing, were compelled to think 
seriously of the practicability of indulging him. 


Mr. Betty therefore consulted Mr, Atkins, the pro- 
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prietor of the Belfast theatre. In his presence Master 
Betty repeated some passages from the part of Elvira, 
with the wild and unskilful vigour of untutored genius, 
The manager was much astonished with what he had 
heard, but wished to have the opinion of Mr. Hough, the 
prompter; that gentleman was immediately sent for, 
and immediately discerned in the boy’s intelligence and 
manner great capabilities for a first-rate actor. 





Meanwhile young Betty’s fame extended through all 
the private circles of Belfast, and Mr. Atkins, induced 
by such reports, offered our hero an engagement to play 
four nights. Accordingly about the middle of August, 
1803, Atkins announced the tragedy of Zara, the part 
of Osmyn to be undertaken by a young gentleman only 
eleven years ofage. The singularity of the exhibition 
drew a great house. Our hero’s performance was 
striking and correct. He discovered no mark of em- 
barrassment on his first appearance, and went through 
the part, without any material confusion or error. The 
applause was, of course, tumultuous and incessant. He 
fulfilled a most successful and profitable engagement at 
Belfast, when Mr. Jones, the manager of the Dublin 
theatre, hearing of the renown of our hero, offered him 
terms, and it was decided that young Betty was to play 
nine nights at Dublin, at the Crow-street theatre. 


His first appearance at Dublin was on Monday the 28th 
of November, 1803, inhis favourite part of Young Nor» 
val. He was announced as the gentleman who had 
acquired the appellation of the Infant Roscius, being 
only twelve years old. The house was crowded with 
company of the first rank, and such was his reception in 
R 2 
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the character, that he repeated it on the second night of 
his performance. He played the whole nine nights of 
his engagement, to the most brilliant audiences, and with 
a great increase of reputation and profit. Mr. Jones 
endeavoured to form a permanent engagement with 
young Betty, but this was, of course, declined. 


During his career at Dublin, he was, however, as- 
sailed by a few lampoons, one of which was contained 
in aseries of letters in Hudibrastic manner, relating to 
the performers of the theatre, and addressed to the 
manager. It was something on the plan of Anthony 
Pasquin’s Thespiad, and though a careless and epheme- 
ral matter, was written with much spirit and force of 
satire. 


The principal charges breught against our hero how- 
ever, related tohis age and size, but the author’s een- 
sure was chiefly directed against the manager, for de- 
grading the stage Ly introducing a child in the principal 
characters of the drama. The young gentleman’s pa- 
rents are treated with noless asperity, for suffering such 
a premature exhibition. This charge was frequently 
made, and it would certainly have been just, if his 
claims to public attention had rested in mere forward- 
ness of his capacity, and on his uncommon merits as a 
child of twelve years old. But the pretensions of the 
Young Roscius was said to require no snech standard, 
and to demand to be examined by another stan- 
dard. 


Young Betty’s next destination was Cork, where he 
opened on the 3ist of December, and played several 
nights. He next visited Waterford and Londonderry, 
with an equal advancement of profit and renown. 
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By this, time our hero’s fame had reached Scotland, 
and he soon received a proposal] from Mr. Jackson, the 
Edinburgh manager, to play a few nights in that city. 
The offer was accepted; but as Mr. Jackson’s season 
was then far advanced, it was agreed that he should 
first perform at Glasgow, the ensuing spring, and after- 
wards fulfil his engagement at Edinburgh. He accor- 
dingly appeared at Glasgow as Norval, on the 21st of 
May, 1804, and concluded a most triumphant engage- 
ment of sixteen nights. This success, however, aroused 
the malignity of some northern anonymous critic, who 
lashed our hero most uusparingly, as also Mr. Jackson, 
for presenting him to aScotch audience. Mr. Jackson, 
in a publicationentitled ‘ Dramatic Strictures upon the 
merits of the Young Roscius, wrote a ciever answer to 
the critic, from which document we shall seleet, with- 


out order, a few paragraphs. Mr. Jackson, speaking of 
young Betty, says— 


“No, nothing that words can express, can possibly 
come up to the full extent of his surprising endow- 
ments, which so strongly predominate through his in- 
fant frame, as to authorise me truly and ji@tly to say, 
that, at his years, 


‘Take him for allin all, 
‘I ne’er shall look upon his like again.’ 


I speak not from a transient view, or from the exa- 
men of a singlecharacter; 1 have traced him through 
all the parts he has hitherto performed on this the- 
atre, and watched his dramatic progress with a critic’s 
eye, in order to notice expected defects, and if needful, 


to point out emendations, 
R 3 
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But his correctness, and graceful mode of deport- 
ment, throughout the whole of the performance ; and 
the astonishing exertions which his powers enabled him 
to exhibit, rendered useless my intention, and taught 
me to know that 


* Nature's above art in that respect ;’ 


for the gifts she has endued him with I found stood in 
no great need of a preceptor. 


Take an impartial view of him im whatever part of 
his performance you please, in his mode of treading the 
stage, in his attitudes, and even in his standing still (the 
most difficult part perhaps of an actor's acqnirements) 
nay, in every situation, his figure generally appears 
graceful and attractive ; not ina position obtained by 
practising before the glass, not in the contorted and 
awkward starts obviously acquired within the walls of a 
spouting club, but in the pleasing movements of perfect 
refined nature, which had been incorporated with his 
frame previous to his birth, and exhibited by him before 
he had arrived half way towards his teens.’ 


Mr. Jagkson then waves entering into a minute inves- 
tigation OF the assertions of his anonymous antagonist, 
but contents himself with taking up the dispute re- 
specting the ‘ petit-figure and want of years’ of Young 
Roscius, for the parts he had attempted. 


‘If this can be reckoned a fault (says Mr. J.) it will in 
time correct itself, and every year mnst bring him near- 
er to the summit of perfection. He will soon grow 
older, and speedily more tall; and having wiped away 
these two objectionable bars, he must be the first dra- 
matic character in the British empire. 
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But I do not rate him from a supposition of what he 
is to be, I take him at what he now is ; and I pronounce 
him to possess a stronger and more natural genius than 
many of our modern stage heroes of the first class. He 
is now young, and apparently of a very slight con- 
struction ! 


‘ ——. Mild with the mild, 
But with the froward he is fierce as fire.’ 


And when he-becomes warmed into action, his soul ex- 
pands, and his frame seems to rise to a gigantic size. A 
celebrated critic on the same subject, says 


‘ Before such merit all objections fly, 

Pritchard's genteel, and Garrick six feet high.’ 
Such instances in real life we can easily produce, for 
the stripling David brought the great Goliah to the 
ground, and whoeve: saw the play of Douglas, as re- 
cently performed, must have trembled for the compara- 
tively tall Glenalvon, when the short, but glittering 
faulchion of Little Roscius flashed in his eye.’ 


But to heighten the brilliancy of Mr. Jackson's tri- 
umph, a fortunate incident occurred, as chance threw 
in his way the celebrated and venerable @™thor of the 
tragedy of Douglas (Mr.Home) whom he had the honour 
of conducting to the theatre on the first night of Res- 
cius’s appearance. 


‘And I presume (says Mr. Jackson) no one received a 
higher gratification than he did from the performance 
of Young Roscius that evening. I speak from convic- 
tion. I read his looks, and saw the nndisguised workings 


of his frame.’ 
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‘ The play eoncluded with reiterated bursts of applause, 
and the author of Douglas, in the plenitude of raptu- 
rousenthusiasm, from the unexpected pleasure he had 
received, stepped (from behind the scenes) before the 
curtain, and bowed respectfully to the audience; reti- 


ring amidst the convulsed and tumultuous acclamations 
of the house.’ 


On being asked how he had been entertained? He 
answered ‘ never better, sir; this is the first time I 
ever saw the partof Douglas played, according to my 
ideas of the character, as at that time I conceived it, and 
as I wrote it. He is a wonderful being; his endow- 
ments great beyond conception! And I pronounce him 
at present, or at least that he will be soon, one of the 
first actors upon the English stage.’ 


After his trip to Scotland, Master Betty appeared at 
the Birmingham Theatre, then under the controul of 
Mr. Macready. Our hero was thus announced : 


“ BIRMINGHAM THEATRE. 


We are certain to communicate pleasing news, when 
we inform the public, that the Manager, consistently 
with his @dent disposition tomake the Birmingham 
stage an inexhaustible source of attractive and rational 
amusement, has concluded an engagement, for eight 
nights, with the celebrated Irish Roscius. 


This astonishing youth has been acting in the sister 
kingdoms with unbounded success, doing ample justice 
to the leading characters of some of our best dramatic 
writers. The flattering testimonies of approbation he 
has received, must raise curiosity to the highest pitch ; 
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and we have no doubt bat an overflowing house will be 
the certain consequence.’ 


Here Master Betty met with the most decided suc- 
cess; verses were written to him, and all the critics 
vied with each other in extravagant praises of the new- 
found wonder. His person was thus described by a 
critic of the day: 


‘ His voice is deep and mellow-toned, not, of course, 
arrived at the extent of its compass; his countenance 
is rather expressive, and promises to be extremely so 
when Nature shall have given to its features her finish- 
ing stroke. Not yet arrived at the age of thirteen, in 
stature he is naturally diminutive; but here, too, ina 
frame of slender conformation, appears every. solid 
prospect of future excellence. His. gesture is exqui- 
site ; and it has been correctly observed, that in the 
mode of our little hero’s treading the stage, in all his 
attitudes his figure is graceful and attractive.’ 


It was expected that the Young Roscius would, 
compliance with the requests of the Birmingham audi- 
ence, extend the term of his engagement to a longer 
period. Mr. Macready also wished him to play for the 
benefits of some of the actors. Plans, previously under- 
taken, however, rendered it impossible. This gave 
rise to anincident which was thus recorded in a perio- 
dical of theday. Speaking of young Betty, it goes on 
to say — 

‘The following anecdote will evince the goodness of 
his heart: Being deprived of the opportunity of per- 
forming for the benefit of the actors afore mentioned, 
he was greatly distressed ; and he expressed to .he Edi. 
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tor his determination, ‘ As he could not act for them on 
the stage, he would do all in his power to act for them 
off it’ Having, therefore, provided himself with tick- 
ets (with which his pockets were literally stuffed) he 
waited upon those families with whom he was intimate, 
‘ requesting them to use their iaterest in behalf of his 
friends! and many gentlemen, who had had no inten- 
tion of going to the theatre, were induced, from the 
earnestness of his solicitatons, to take tickets, which 
ultimately tended to fill the house. Generous—glori- 
ous youth! Ishe nota great actor? Let your greater 
* Go and do likewise !’’ 


From Birmingham our hero removed to Sheffield, 
where, if possible, his success was greater than it had 
ever been before. Ladies, who endeavoured to get into 


the theatre, were fainting at the doors, and gentlemen 
were losing the tails of their coats, their shirt-frills, and 
their hats. It was atthis place that he spoke, in pro- 
pria persona, the following lines :— 


ADDRESS: 

Anxious to pay my heart-felt homage here, 
Before you, thus, I venture to appear ; 
No character assum’d shall veilme now, 
Whilst to my partial friends I grateful bow. 

Say, am I wrong to aim at your applause ? 
Yet there are some, unheard, prejudge my cause, 
Who in my coat theatric holes are picking, 
And scorn the boyish hero, stage-struck chicken. 
* Shall he debase a Shakspeare’s glowing scenes, 
A horse! a horse !’—a rocking-horse he means. 
His acting, trick, and start—a mere machine, 
Who utters words, not feeling what they mean; 
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Drilled by some fugleman—right, left, prepare, 
Heads up—attention—dress—now, as ye were.’ 





Am Iachicken? They shall find me game, 
In the bold contest tor theatric fame. 
As to my height, 1 trust on reason’s plan, ° 
The mind is held the standard of the man ; 
And for my youth—why? if that beacrime, 
Patience, dread sirs, I shall amend in time. 
Such critics, for myself, unmov’d I view ; 
Is it my acting they condemn—or you? 
Could trick or start the nobler passions raise ; 
Or give me what’s my proudest doast, your praise? 
Cheer'd with protecting smiles, the bud may blow, 
And this young sapling to a cedar grow. 

When at our Shakspeare’s shrine, my swelling heart 
Barst forth, and claims some kindred tear to start, 
Frown not, if I avow, that falling tear 
Inspires my soul, and bids me persevere. 

Here, though you weep for sorrows not your own, 
Be life’s true sorrows to your hearts unknown. 

May !—I want words—my feelings choak their way, 
Think what I ought to feel—that would I say. 


The Sheffield Theatre, at the time of our hero’s visit, 
would hold little more than 100/.; and the receipts for 
the fourteen nights he played there, amounted to 1,530/. 


His next place of destination was Liverpool; which 
place, it may be properly said, was wholly convulsed by 
his acting ; nobody was spoken of, nobody thought of, 
but young Betty: he was looked upon as a creature of 
superior nature, and followed with the most extravagant 
demonstrations of flatteryand applause. From Liverpool 
he went to Chester and Manchester. 
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Young Betty was then engaged to play six nights at 
Covent-garden, then twelve at Drury-lane, .and after- 
wards, eighteen more at Covent-garden. 


He opened in the metropolis as Achmet in Barbarossa, 
on the Ist December, 1804. His success was very 
great, but here it turned, and gradually fell, until young 
Betty found himself in the obscurity which he now main- 
tains. There is no doubt young Betty was a clever 
boy ; there is also no doubt that he was considerably 
over-rated. The mania, however, lasted long enough 
for him to reap from it a handsome fortune, and young 
Betty may now frequently be seen taking an airing in 
his carriage, and enjoying all the kixuries of a man of 
enlarged meaus. He played a few years since, at 
Covent-garden for Miss Foote’s benefit; on which occa- 
sion he was considered an actor of no very extraor- 
dinary capabilities. He, however, had the advantage 
of being one of the first of the infant prodigies ; a race 
of Lilliputians have overrun the stage, and are now at 
intervals skirmishing upon it, who possess, nearly to the 
full, as much talent as did William Henry West Betty. 


All, however, must remember the extravagance to 
which the Betty mania was carried, The boy’s slightest 
word was given out to the public; he could not prefer 
peg-top to marbles, but the astonishing choice was 
daly received for the benefit of the wondering world. 
We will select, as a specimen, the twaddle to which 
this Betty fever gave rise to. A pamphlet written on 
him, contains the following— 


“Every act of this almost intuitive genius is now be- 
come interesting; and as we perceive he has excited 
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universal sensation, we have made such inquiries, as 
might best enable us to communicate information to 
those, who have had no other means of forming an idea 
of his character when off the stage. 


“In private company, his manners are extremely 
graceful, unartificial, and engaging ; he has great viva- 
city, and seems less fond of entering into serious con- 
versation, than of joining in the puerile amusements of 
those of his own age; and even, when so engaged, 
Shakspeare’s beauteous and apt ideas, are found fre- 
quently blended with his remarks. 


“ One day, having dined with a gentleman of great 
respectability in this neighbourhood, he retired in the 
afternoon to amuse himself with the junior branches of 


the family, when, observing a white horse in an adjoin- 
ing field, he exclaimed, ‘ Saddle White Surry for the 
field to-morrow.’ 


“ A friend observing, that he ‘was extremely sorry 
to find that Justus and Crito had made such illiberal 
attacks upon him,’ he instantly replied, ‘Be thou as 
chaste as ice, as pure as snow, thou shalt not escape 
calumny.’ 


“ Among strangers, he seems very timid and bashful, 


‘but it soon wears off as he becomes better acquainted. 


“The horrid scenes our hero was a witness to, during 
the unhappy rebellion in Ireland, appear to have im- 
pressed his mind with great timidity, as he never likes 
to walk out after dark, always quoting the melancholy 
events in Dublin as a reason. 
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“That a juvenile mind, like his, should be fond of 
flying a kite, trundling a hoop, playing at taw, or spin- 
ning a top, &c. &c. need excite no great wonder ; but 
that the same mind shall be capable of conceiving and 
performing the most arduous characters in the British 
drama, in which thousands of adults have failed, we 
must fairly own, is beyond our philosophy to account 
for. 


‘¢ He is remarkably modest and unassuming. The 
manager having remarked ouc evening, ‘That he had 
been very great’—‘ If you think so,’ he replied, ‘ what 
will you say of Mr. Harley?’ 


Precious nonsense all this. It however served for the 
time: but who is Masty Betty now? 














